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EDITORIAL NOTES 


ITH this number Original Annual Subscriptions fall due 

for renewal, and we earnestly ask subscribers to renew as 

promptly as they can. We should also like once more to beg 

all those who feel that the work of THE Lonpon MERCURY 
is worth helping to do their level best to get us new subscribers. If each 
two of our present subscribers could get us one more (there is nothing to 
preclude the donation of a subscription as a wedding or birthday present) 
our position would be immensely strengthened. It has been no easy task 
to bring the paper to its present position, and the effective continuation of 
our work depends on the co-operation of our readers. 
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HERE are two Shakespeare productions which everyone should cer- 

tainly see. The Old Vic has reopened with Miss Edith Evans as 
Portia and Mr. Baliol Holloway as Shylock in The Merchant of Venice. 
The Old Vic must be congratulated on obtaining the services of these two 
fine players, and they also must be congratulated upon going to the Old 
Vic, an action which, on the part of an actor with an established reputation, 
must always be a sign of sincerity and enthusiasm for the art. Mr. 
Holloway has for some years consecrated his talents to Shakespeare. His 
Shylock is a brilliant, but not a flashy, piece of acting ; his griefs and 
rages are natural, and he makes full use of a fine voice. Miss Evans was 
at her best in the last two acts, and in Court magnificent. No Portia could 
be as good in the earlier part, particularly in the casket scenes. These are 
never satisfactory. Here as elsewhere Shakespeare took a plot, and forced 
himself to conform to it. He could not prevent his characters from leaping 
to life and then sometimes they appear behaving as they would not have 
behaved. In this particular instance an episode which would have been 
well enough in a play which was all on one artificial level appears absurd 
when a Portia has to take part in it. Miss Evans’s speaking of the lines 
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is, of course, ravishing. None that heard her as Millamant in The Way 
of the World will ever forget the experience ; the bell-like music of those 
exquisite sentences, the way she spoke every phrase as though she had just 
thought of it and neither memory nor deliberate art was playing any part 
in the performance. The same quality marks her Portia; she even 
manages to restore the meaning to the Quality of Mercy speech. The 
settings, especially the Garden at Belmont, are agreeable. 
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T the Kingsway there is Hamlet in modern dress, a renewal of the 

PX caparnient which Mr. Bridges Adams tried with Cymbeline some time 
ago. The first-night was a magnificent unanimity in the newspaper head- 
lines : ‘‘ Hamlet in Plus Fours ”’ was too good to be resisted. ‘There has 
been a good deal of heated comment on the production as a “ stunt ” : 
for ourselves, it appears to us that such an experiment can only be judged 
by results. It would be a failure if the shock of seeing the unaccustomed 
clothes persisted strongly throughout the performance ; so also if the 
contest between the clothes and the archaic parts of the language were 
too present in our minds. In point of fact almost everybody with whom we 
have talked who has seen this production has agreed that it took a very 
few minutes to get used to the sartorial setting and that the speeches did 
not appear unnatural. Everywhere in fact we haye found that those who 
object to the production are those who have not seen it. ‘Those who have 
seen it have found that it gave new life to the play ; the stripping off of the 
conventional trappings has assisted a fresh and frank contemplation of the 
play itself ; not so much the verse (which took a prose turn) as the characters 
and the dramatic situations. The clothes, when they were appropriate, did 
not bother us at all. Flannel trousers, perhaps, are not quite in place at Court, 
and the ladies’ gowns might have been better. But most of the men were 
admirably dressed. Hamlet looked consistently nice (though he so far forgot 
his father’s death as to wear a coloured tie with his plus fours), Polonius’s 
clothes were brilliant, and the King was perfectly tailored throughout. 
The play, thus dressed, not only remains an exciting play, but in places. 
newly leaps to life. This is partly due to Mr. Aycliffe’s admirable produc- 
tion. Mr. Keith-Johnston’s Hamlet is a little too young and_ hearty, 
though attractive. The other characters are all given great vitality ; this, 
aided by cuts makes us see the play more than we usually do through the 
eyes of those around Hamlet and not through his. ; 


@ a a 
Ne one, we suppose, suggests that this kind of production would 
become orthodox. The modern clothes do not really fit. Nor do Tudor 
clothes. Nor do the real Danish clothes of Hamlet’s reputed period. The 
theatre has created a convention of costume, partly Elizabethan and partly 
mythical. Even the Tudor costumes we can swallow better than our own ¥ 
they at least are remote. They don’t impute heavy artillery to Fortinbras’s 
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army as modern clothes do. And if we are really trying to discover what 
Hamlet would be, and mean, as a modern play, a mere alteration of clothes 
won't do it. We must copy Garrick ; we must alter the text, knocking 
out the archaisms, adapting the allusions, substituting Oxford or Cam- 
bridge for Wittenberg. A production on those lines also would have its 
value ; but much of Shakespeare would be lost by it. Meanwhile we can be 
grateful for Sir Barry Jackson’s production as a stimulant ; and we should 
like to add a word of thanks to the actors, to those mentioned, and also to 
Mr. Bromley Davenport (Polonius) and Miss Muriel Hewitt (Ophelia). 
a 77 a 


ie of Dostoevsky’s admirers may have failed to notice a letter 
from Mr. Hugh Walpole which appeared the other day in the Times. 
Mr. Walpole wrote : 

Owing to the Russian Revolution, Mlle. Aimée Dostoevski, only surviving 
member of the Dostoevski family, has been left entirely without resources. As 
Russia did not enter the Copyright Convention, the Dostoevski family has never 
received a penny from the numerous translations of his works now circulating in 
Europe and America. 

Some two years ago a small fund was started in Switzerland by various friends and 
admirers of Mlle. Dostoevski and administered by a bank in Vevey. By this means 
she was provided with a small monthly pension—just enough to live on. Unluckily, 

_ towards the end of last summer she became seriously ill, and had to be removed to a 
clinique at Nice, where she was obliged to have special treatment. She is still 
suffering and weak, and requires great care. The monthly pension had to be 
doubled, and now by August the fund will be entirely exhausted. The smallest 
sums contributed to this fund, addressed : ‘“‘ Dostoevski Fund,” c/o Comptoir 
d’Escompte de Genéve, Rue du Simplon, Vevey, will be thankfully received and 
acknowledged. 

There are tens of thousands of people in this country and America who 

have read Crime and Punishment, The Brothers Karamazof, and The Idtot, 
and have found in them not only aesthetic pleasure but spiritual inspiration. 

There are also publishers, booksellers, paper-makers, binders and trans- 

lators who have made money out of them. Yet, owing to the mere fact that 

Russia never entered the Berne Convention Dostoevsky’s heirs are no better 

off than they would have been had the world completely ignored him. 

| a r] r] 

UR letters in future should be addressed to 229, Strand. The building 

Oi: one of two old houses immediately opposite the Law Courts, and a 

few doors away from Prince Henry’s Room. From our front windows we can 
gee the Divorce Court queue ; at the back we look upon a courtyard.of 
piping and glazed white brick i: but the house itself is charming. The 
shop on the ground floor, which is in the occupation of an agent for Orlik 
pipes, has been recently given an agreeable little front in the Italianate 

Elizabethan style. The rest of the building, the upper stories of which are 

overhung, is ours. We have painted the front white, with black window 
frames ; we hope shortly to introduce a note of colour, and of information, 
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with an orange and black sign, bearing the Mercury Head. High above the 
street is a flat roof, surrounded by a tall iron railing, from which anyone who 
dares a very steep ladder and a drapery of cobwebs, will be able to see the 
Lord Mayor’s show, and obtain an excellent view of the President of Czecho- 
Slovakia or the Akhoond of Swat whenever one of those potentates 1s 
conducted in state through the City to the Guildhall. The rooms, except 
for the main office, are small and full of nooks ; the Editorial room is 
reached by descending steps, is entirely walled with white painted wood, 
and contains a kitchen range and a colossal dresser, the shelves and drawers 
of which are now perverted from the service of the culinary, to those of the 
literary gods. We were never more comfortable in our lives, and a vested 
interest will now reinforce our enthusiasm for the preservation of the ancient 
buildings of London. 
@ v7] wo 


S soon as we had entered into occupation of this house—one of the 
Avery few seventeenth century buildings remaining within the four- 
mile radius—we naturally began to inquire into its history. Perhaps Lord 
Burghley, or Alexander Pope, or Charles Peace, lived here : we might be 
able to put up a tablet. We discovered less than we should like to have 
discovered. In 1635 Sir John Denham (the poet of Cooper’s Hill) in a 
“ drunken frolic ” blotted out all the signs from Temple Bar to Charing 
Cross. Ours was doubtless one of them : so far, so.good. Congreve died in 
Surrey Street in 1729; but that is round the corner. Johnson had his 
Essex Club headquarters in Essex Street ; that, though nearer, is still 
round the corner. Mrs. Siddons and Mrs. Bracegirdle lived in or near the 
Strand, but we don’t know where; and Tom’s Coffee House was in 
Devereux Court. Pepys, Johnson, Mrs. Thrale and Lamb must have often 
passed the windows on their way to St. Clement Danes ; but that is not 
No. 229. Gay in his Trivia writes of this part of London : 

Where the low penthouse bows the walker’s head 
And the rough pavement wounds the yielding tread. 
Where not a post protects the narrow space, 

And strings in twine, combs, dangle in the face. 


Here at last we are getting warm : at any rate in a print of the crinoline 
period, No. 229 is represented as a shop displaying the sign ‘‘ Patent Medi- 
cines and Combs.” An earlier print, by A. Bertoist, in 1771, shows the house 
as part of the background of a “‘ Grand Procession of the Seald Miserable 
Masons, 1742.” In the eighteenth century Shipley’s Drawing School was 
at No. 229 ; Nathaniel Smith and Nollekens were pupils here. The Society 
of Arts had its first meetings here ; and later the house became the home 
of Rawle, the antiquary and friend of Captain Grose. A history but not 
too much of a history. We do not feel overawed by it and hope to give the 
edifice some small additional claim to survival when the gentlemen who 


wish to erect “ commodious office premises ” begin to cast their greedy 
eyes upon it. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


VERYONE who is interested in the possibilities of the Movies must wel- 
come the Film Society, which aims at being, as it were, the Stage Society 
of the Cinema. The Society has been founded in the belief that there is a 
large public for the best films, which is either unable to see them at all, 
or can see them only by seeing also films of an inferior grade. The society proposes 
to show films which reach a certain aesthetic standard to a limited audience on Sun- 
days : and they will be presented in their integrity instead of being carelessly cut, 
edited and titled. The Tivoli has been placed at the Society’s disposal, and amongst 
the first series will be :— 
(i) Short extracts from pictures of the period 1905-1915. 
(ii) Etudes de Rhythmes Rapides, by the Institut Maret of Paris. 
(iii) Abstract films and studies in representational design. 
(iv) New pictures, including a number of remarkable German and Russian films. 
(v) Revivals of notable films. 
(vi) Pioneer films and trick pictures. 
Particulars as to subscription, etc., may be obtained from Miss J. M. Harvey, 
56, Manchester Street, W.1. The enterprise has our heartiest support. 
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HE PHOENIX SOCIETY’S first production of this year will be Marlowe’s 

Doctor Faustus, which will be presented on October 25 and 26. Later productions 
will include Wycherley’s The Gentleman Dancing-Master, Webster’s The White Devil, 
and Otway’s comedy The Soldter’s Fortune. 
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ESSRS. MILLER & GILL announce a second series of free literary lectures 

to be held at The London Book Centre, 94, Charing Cross Road. The series, 
which began on September 4, will conclude on December 19, and is open without 
charge to the public. Amongst the lecturers are Messrs. Belloc, Alec Waugh, Walter 
de la Mare, Ralph Straus, H. M. Walbrook and Thomas Burke. 
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R. WILLIAM CANTON, known to very many by his “ W.V.” books, 4 

Child’s Book of Saints and The Invisible Playmate—known, also, to the last 
generation as a poet of great originality and charm—will be eighty on October 27th. 
His friends are marking the occasion by a presentation ; and there must be many 
among the large circle of readers who feel that his books have made him their friend, 
who would wish to join. Subscriptions should be sent to Dr. Edward Thompson, 
Boar’s Hill, Oxford, who will acknowledge all sums received. Many well-known men 
of letters have expressed a wish to be associated with the presentation, among them 
Sir J. M. Barrie, Mr. Rudyard Kipling, Mr. Neil Munro, Sir Edmund Gosse, and 


others. 
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T would be no small praise to say of Mr. Frederick Hall, who died on August 24, 

that he worthily maintained the great traditions of the Oxford University Press, 
after his appointment as Printer to the University in 1915. He did, however, much more 
than that. By his talents as an organiser, by the new buildings which he erected, and 
by the more modern plant which he installed, he was able to increase the output of the 
Press, so as to make possible the recent great development in its publishing activities. 
Born in 1864, he spent the whole of his active life in its service, commencing as a junior 
clerk in the counting house. Under Henry Frowde in London, he mastered the details 
of production and costs. He handled with conspicuous success the difficult problems 
occasioned by the war, especially in providing with a. much diminished staff for the 
great output of Bibles and other books required for the troops. Under his direction, 
also, the. Press was able to render very valuable services to Sir Reginald Hall, the 
Director of Naval Intelligence. Frederick Hall’s skill and enthusiasm as a photographer 
helped not a little in achieving the fine standard of the work done at Oxford in 
collotype and by other photographic methods. “ Hall was much liked,” adds a 
correspondent, “‘ and he held the welfare of his men extremely dear.” 
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Wi: regret to record the death, suddenly in Switzerland, of William Caine, 
the novelist. Mr. Caine, who was fifty-two, was born in Liverpool and edu- 
cated at Westminster and Balliol. He was called to the bar, but after a few years 
abandoned it for literature.. His first book was Bilkington ; his second, written in 
collaboration with John Fairbairn, The Confectioners, an extraordinarily amusing 
nightmare. Utopian Boom, The New Forsters and Bildard the Quill Driver were among 
the best-known of the numerous books which he wrote later. Caine was a quiet, 
humorous, modest man with an excellent critical sense, an unusual command over 
English, a fertile invention, a great gift for refined buffoonery, and considerable 
powers of observation. Everybody who read his books must have enjoyed them ; that 
he did not become better known was partly due, probably, to the modesty that 
prevented his attempting the best of which he was capable. He will be missed by all 
who knew him. ss , a 


HE forthcoming Tri-National Art Exhibition at the extensive New Chenil 
Galleries, Chelsea, early in October, is to represent the latest phases of painting 
and sculpture in France, Britain and America. It promises to be of a stimulating, 
not to say, sensational character. All the protagonists of the newer groups will be 
showing side by side with names of older renown, Forain and de Ségonzac, Henri 
Martin and Matisse, Viaminck and Le Sidaner, Van Dongen and Maurice Denis, 
Derain and Pierre Laurens, Vuillard and Picasso, Marie Laurencin, D’Espagnat and 
Claude Monet will all be there. There is to be sculpture by Bourdelle, Maillol and 
Brancusi. Among the English exhibitors may be counted Augustus John, Ambrose 
McEvoy, Glyn Philpot, Duncan Grant, Philip Connard, Roger Fry, Frederick 
Porter, Vanessa Bell, Epstein, Frank Dobson, Mark Gertler, and probably Orpen 
and Munnings, and Barnard Lintott. Of the young school of Americans are Glackens, 
Tucker, Davies, Sheeler, Weber and Walt Kuhn. The exhibition has had a marked 
success in Paris and is to be transferred from the New Chenil Galleries in due course 
to the Duveen Galleries in New York. It is intended to be an annual event of high 
_ artistic importance and to play its part in promoting amicable relations. The idea of 
the enterprise originated with Mrs. F. H. Harriman, of New York. Mr. Roger Fry is 
to provide the introduction to the English catalogue. 


XXXV—Sir J. G. FRAZER 
by Powys Evans 
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Ovid in Defeat 


HE grammar of Love’s Art 

Ovid still teaches, 

Grotesque in Pontic snows 
And bearskin breeches.* 


“‘ Let man be ploughshare, 
Woman his field ; 

Flatter, beguile, assault 
And she must yield.” 


‘‘ Snatch the morning rose 
Fresh from the wayside ; 
Deflower it in haste 
Ere the dew be dried.” 


Ovid instructs you how 
Neighbours’ lands to plough ; 
“* Love smacks the sweeter 
For a broken vow.” 


Follows his conclusion 
Of which the gist is 

The cold “‘ post cottum 
Homo tristis.”’ 


Thereat despairing 
Other Ovids hallow 

Ploughshare in. rust 
And field left fallow. 


Or, since in Logic books 
Proposed they find 

‘* Where two ride together, 
One rides behind,” 


* Pellibus et sutis arcent mala frigora braccis. 
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This newer vision 
Of Love’s revealed 
Woman as the ploughshare, 
Man, her field. 


Man as the plucked flower 
Trampled in mire, 
When his unfair fair 
Has eased desire. 


One sort of error 

Being no worse than other, 
O, hug this news awhile 

My amorous brother, 


That the wheel of fortune 
May be turned complete, 
Conflict, domination, 
Due defeat. 


Afterwards, when you weary 
Of false analogy 

Offending both philosophy 
And physiology, 


You shall see in woman 
Neither more nor less 
Than you yourself demand 
As your soul’s dress— 


Thought, though not man’s thought, 
Deeds, but her own, 

Art, by no comparisons 
Shaken or thrown. 


Plough then salutes plough 
And rose greets rose : 

While Ovid in toothache goes 
Stamping through old snows. 


ROBERT GRAVES 
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Eclipse 


HE garden sleeps, and where, by day, 
Late-tarrying martens mew and skim, 
An owl takes noiselessly his way. 


Storm-clouds, withdrawn in frayed platoon, 
Intensify the eclipsing dark 
Of earth’s great shadow on the moon. 


Strangely disguised that frost-bright orb 
Awaits till motion, timed by law, 
Its irksome mask may re-absorb. 


At last a waxing crescent wars 
In triumph ’gainst the night, and marks 
Progression through a main of stars. 


And now it seems ’tis we, who ride 
Upon our globe, fantastically, 
Through infinite space a course untried. 


One with our kind—in fate bound fast, 
Mankind perceives its common world, 
A whole, in that great shadow cast. 


One with its kind !—oh, unafraid 
Insouciant crew—to man a world 
Known only by its creeping shade ! 


The ‘Rhinoceros 


N seventeen hundred ninety-three, 
When Robespierre still reigned by blood 
And, day by day, the guillotine 
Cut down its harvesting of men, 
Daubenton, the zoologist, 
Snug in the National Museum 
Absorbed by scientific toil, 
Heard from one citizen Laimont 
(Custodian of the animals)— 
That the rhinoceros was dead ! 
Their one rhinoceros was dead ! 
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Daubenton, much disquieted, 
Sat down and pencilled a request— 
Who knows ?—perhaps to Robespierre !— 
That the unique, distinguished corpse 
Might be delivered to his hands, 
To be dissected carefully. 
“The conformation,” so he wrote— 
“ Of his eternal organism 
Is—adequately—still unknown. 
Also, his skin when stuffed with care 
His skeleton, if well displayed 
Will make a striking show within 
The museum’s illustrious walls.” 


Corpses of Danton, Desmoulins, 

Marat, Couthon and Mirabeau— 
Have rotted, vanished into dust. 

But the imposing skeleton 

Of that deceased Rhinoceros— 

A monument to what endures 

When wars and revolutions cease—- 
Still gleams upon a pedestal 
In France’s National Museum ! 
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TWO POEMS 


The Organist 


INGED by a circle of ancient moonlit houses 
Rex slumbering gardens the cathedral stood— 


A towering ship closed in a shallow dock 
After long voyaging in the seas of Time 
Through unimaginable storms, through light 
Of paradisal mornings, through the void 
Of nights impenetrable, now becalmed 
Here in our little Present. And as he crossed 
The empty close, the great mass rose and rose, 
Huge as a precipice in the summer night, 
Till the black porch yawned above him like a wave 
And swallowed him. Shrunk to a grain of sand 
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He paused inside, bewildered at a sense _ 

Of so much height and darkness, till his sight 
Gained strength, and in the emptiness dark shapes— 
Pinnacled rocks and towering trunks of stone— 
Loomed round him and, hung high above like long pale banners, 
Tall windows showed. And it seemed the whole void cavern 
Was sensitive and shook as a strung harp, 

For his shy footfall woke a spreading trouble 

That echoed from furthest galleries and vaults 
Awareness of his presence. He crossed the transept, 
Skirted an aisle, groped to the winding stair 

That climbed to the loft hung like a falcon’s nest 

On the sheer face of the trifortum, 

From which the clustered shafts of organ-pipes 

Rose up like tropic growths. He lit the lights 

And felt at home again,—felt like a man 

Who has made himself a refuge and a screen 

From a vast formlessness ; for there, about him, 
The music-books, the row of stops, the close 
Familiar walls-of oak glowed as a core 

Of radiance in the blackness. Then he sought 

Books of old music, chose his stops, began, 

And tremors shook the stillness, voices woke, 

And the emptiness was peopled with the life 

Of crowding notes. Down the wide nave, along 
Cold aisles, through secret chapels and hanging vaults, 
Flowed the warm circulation of sweet sounds 

Like health into a body long depressed 

By numbness of disease : and William Byrd, 
Gibbons, and all the old English music-makers 
‘Woke from the dead and their immortal voices 
Flooded the dark shrine with a richer beauty 

‘Than the clear splendour of sun-illumined windows. 
But he, the player, with cunning fingers piling 
Sound upon sound, harmony on harmony, 
Launched out his heart upon those tides of music 
Until it grew and filled the shadowy place, 

Swung with the arches, soared to the topmost vault, 
Put on the whole great structure as a garment, 

Sang with those ancient voices as with its own, 

And on the sheer height of the last pure chord 
Found unity and peace. He raised his hands : 

The music stopped, and his full-statured spirit 
Shrivelled. The horror of sheer height hung above him, 
The horror of sheer depth was scooped below, 

And silence fell like doom. Out in the dark, . 
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Blind windows hung, blind columns stood like trunks 
Upholding the heavy foliage of the Night, 

And Darkness, Emptiness, like birds of prey 
Swooped back and perched about him, grimly still ; 
While he, as in the bright cup of a flower, 

Rigid, with sharpened sense, hung there beseiged. 


Frost in Lincoln’s Inn Fields 


IFELESS, still, in the frosty air 
The old stone houses round the square 
Look out upon grey lawns whose grass 

Is frozen to brittle blades of steel or glass ; 
And on black beds through whose ice-welded crust, 
Hollow and hard, no gardener’s spade could thrust ; 
And on black branches that forgot to grow 
And hang benumbed and hypnotised as though 
The sap stood still. The very air seems dead, 
All sound dried out of it. No ringing tread 
Warms the numbed silence. Even the sun himself, 
An orange disc in a grey, frost-laden sky, 
Hangs lightless like a plate upon a-shelf. 


This is not life. Some ghost of otherwhere 
Takes shadowy substance from the frozen air 

To hover briefly till the spell is broken,— 

A dream, a passing thought, a faint word spoken. 


But suddenly from a corner of the square 
A shimmering fount of sound leaps clean and rare,— 
A small, thin, frosty cheer like tinkling glass. 
Is it shouts of boys that pass 
Running in file to slide on the icy kerb, 
Or dryads, sick for spring, 
Wailing forlornly under the frozen herb ? 
~O Light of Youth, O Flower of Life in Death ! 
We listen with bated breath. 
So sad, so clear the delicate, wistful spell ! 
Till frost lays hold on the sound and all is still. 


MARTIN ARMSTRONG 
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The Bite 


Y dog went mad and bit my hand, 
M I was bitten to the bone: 

My wife went walking out with him, 

And then came back alone. 


I smoked my pipe, I nursed my wound, 
I saw them both depart ; 

But when my wife came back alone, , 
I was bitten to the heart. 


W. H. DAVIES 


The Sculptor 


ARK how old TIME beneath the Body’s vesture 
Mie: shining semblance of his dream foresees, 
And tirelessly pursues the perfect gesture 
That shall to hidden Beauty bring release. 
Where Man’s brief vision on the surface glancing 
Scans but the outward show of youth and bloom, 
The Artist eye a miracle entrancing 
Senses, imprisoned in a fleshly tomb. 
His eager mind upon that vision dwelling, 
Pointing his stroke and measuring his plan, 
Perceives his thought, his touch, his will, compelling 
The exquisite thing that he shall make of Man, 
Until, from myriad patient strokes laid on, 
At last appears the flawless Skeleton. 


PHYLLIS SHUTTLEWORTH 
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THREE POEMS 
The Novice 


HE graver Time tells not on your smooth brow 
What boy you were, what young man you are now ; 
For, should Eternity arrest that face 

In Parian marble—the soft-shadowed grace 

Held in a luminous prison—you might seem 

Not English but Athenian, a dream 

Dreamed by Praxiteles. And so you might 

Have known no Gods but those immortal, bright 

Olympians, from day to leisurely day 

‘Taking your fill of music and of play, 

Untroubled yet by the sad Hellene thought 

Of life’s gay signal beaconing to nought. 

In that sweet, insolent youth you’d not have heard 

Humility to arrogance preferred, 

Nor guessed how pride of lordship could agree 

With lowliest service, Heaven with Galilee, 

‘The bowed, obedient head with the wrathful nod, 

And with the triumph, the agony, of God. 


But you, the pagan in my fancy shrined, 

A marble Eros, beautiful and blind, 

Live here, in the flesh ; nor blind the gaze that sees 
Visions undreamed of by Praxiteles. 

For you, with grace and birth, either of which 
Might equally an earthly court enrich ; 

You, who might live in garlanded repose, 

Make your own world, and cancel the world’s woes ; 
You, with a steady gaze, look out and see 

‘Two gardens, Eden and Gethsemane : 

And so to-day you enter through the gate 

Of your life’s labour, the diaconate, 

And choose, the clamour of the world denied, 

‘The austere priesthood of the Crucified. 


Yet still your classic face no imprint bears ; 

And I, importunate, ask the hidden years 

How they shall mark you, how the inward fight 
Against the native languor and delight 

Of the flesh, and how those interceding hours _ 
Wrestling, in human hearts, with unseen powers. 
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Can it—it cannot be—the answer lies 

In this deep scroll, this book of mysteries, 

The face of this old priest, who opposite stands 
And soon shall lay on you ordaining hands ?— 
Whose features in rough granite should be carved, 
The high. cheek-bones, the tight and straight lips starved 
Of flesh, the gaunt brow, deeply-furrowed skin, 
And square-set, agonised, half distorted chin. 
His face, with battle charactered and scarred, 
Shows him the victor, but still vigilant guard, 
Over the passions trodden but not slain, 

Lest all his war for Christ should be in vain : 
Still his old sensual stirrings and his pride 

Are dragons writhing underneath his stride ; 
And still, with no truce, in his.deep eyes dwell 
The counter-campéd hosts of Heaven and Hell. 


The Idol 


I 


Se Si said the artist, while with languid care 


He posed before his goddess, ‘‘ how sublime 
The primitive invention was, how bare 
Of inessentials ! We, in this dead time 
Of outworn schools and theories, have need 
To go to those first masters for our creed. 


In this rough stone more vision is expressed 
Than in your prettiest nudes. This flat-turned thigh, 
And this long plane of shoulder and of breast, 
For their consummate rightness make me sigh. 
How absolute ! how abstract ! and how fine 
A harmony of angle, plane and line ! 


Pure art is here, that has no reference 

To anything external—does not tie 
Itself to apron-strings of moral sense, 

Or flatter bourgeois minds with mimicry 
Of actual objects, or give weak assent 
To fussy vanity or sentiment. 
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Of course ’’—and here his voice took on a tone 
Of deprecating softness—“ there are few 
Who can love Art for her own sake alone : 
It needs the single aim, the vision new, 
Irrelevant human motives to reject, 
And worship her with the pure intellect.” 


II 


I heard his homily and did not speak, 
But from his idol’s grim archaic smile 
Fancied her granite tongue was in her cheek 
Mocking her priest with unsuspected guile, 
Remembering with what worship she was fed 
When knives flashed, and her altar-stones ran red : 


- When to that rigid and half-moulded shape 
Of inhumanity—her curveless breast, 
Her taut half-separate limbs, her mouth agape 
In hard grimace—were offered up the best 
Of growing life, the bodies dark-skinned, smooth, 
Supple and trembling-swift of eager youth. 


Above the chant of the priest, the beat of the drum, 
The clamour of the multitude, the scream 

Of writhing victims, cold, impassive, dumb, 
Bloodless she stood, insatiate, supreme— 

The crowned Idea of Vengeance, first elect 

Terrible sovereign of man’s intellect. 


Cry 


O you think I would be less fair, your breast on mine, in the night, 
Than she, revealed to touch, withdrawn from sight ? 


Do you think, in the longer night, my dust would be less brave 
Than her flattered beautiful dust, in the blind grave ? 


Go love her, with cheated eyes ! What are eyes ? Do you think I care 
That I’m most miserable, not being fair ? 


GEORGE ROSTREVOR HAMILTON 
4E 
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All her Beauty ts a Ghost 


NCE she was lovely. 
() You have seen 
Birches when the wind was in them ? 


And you knew not were they trees 

Or things holier than these. 
You have heard from over the dells 
Bells, or a faint sprite of bells ? 

There were flowers about, you said, 

But there were no flowers to see. 

Was it a thought of them that went 
Through the lands where they had been 
And the thought was more than scent ? 


Once she was lovely, even she. 
She was a queen of knightly men. 
All her beauty is a ghost. 


Once she was lovelier, even she. 
She is lovelier now than then. 


LOUIS GOLDING 
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TATYANA RIEPIN 


A Drama in one Act 


By ANTON TCHEKHOV 
(Translated by S. S. Koteliansky) 


N the preface to Anton Tchekhov’s hitherto unpublished play 
Tatyana Riepin, Michael Tchekhov says : 
“ Anton Tchekhov’s one-act play was written by him in 1889, 
and dedicated to Souvorin, who instructed his printing house to have 
only two copies of the play printed. One of them Souvorin sent to Tchekhov, 
the other he kept for himself. For thirty-four years the play lay among 
Anton’s papers, zealously guarded by our sister Marie. Souvorin’s copy 
seems to have been lost ; yet should it ever be found, it cannot contain the 
explanatory notes, which are here made by one who knew Anton Tchekhov 
intimately and who also knows the origin of the play. 

“That is why our sister Marie has given me permission to publish our 
brother’s play, in the hope that the reader will regard it as a mere pastime ; 
for neither Anton T’chekhov nor Souvorin regarded it in any other 
light.”’ 

Sifter giving a detailed account of Tchekhov’s career as a playwright, 
Michael Tchekhov describes the mutual help and advice which Anton 
Tchekhov and Souvorin gave one another at the time when Tchekhov 
had his Ivanov, and Souvorin his Tatyana Riepin produced. And he goes 
on to say : 

= The plot of Souvorin’s play Tatyana Riepin is not at all complicated. 
I should rather say that there is no plot in it. 

‘< In the middle of the eighties of the last century there lived a well-known 
provincial actress called Mlle. Kadmin. I do not know her life story very 
well, but this fact is known about her, that, having been betrayed by her 
lover, she decided to poison herself. She was to act in the historic play 
Vassilissa Melentievna, in which play the wife of Ivan the Terrible is 
poisoned. Before the poisoning scene, Mlle. Kadmin swallowed some 
poison. If I remember right, this happened at a theatre in Kharkov. When 
the poisoning scene in the play began to be enacted, the poison taken by 
Mille. Kadmin began to work on her system. She died on the stage, in 
terrible agonies, but in the knowledge that among the audience in the theatre 
was her faithless lover. That was her revenge. Without suspecting the truth, 
the spectators were overwhelmed by Mlle. Kadmin’ s acting, until at last 
the performers on the stage as well as the audience realised what had actually 
happened. The unusual death of Mlle. Kadmin was discussed every- 
where at that time ; people talked of her as of a real heroine, and those 
who knew her well spoke of her as of an unusual woman. Although Anton 
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did not know Mlle. Kadmin personally, yet I have heard from various 
people that he was interested in her. She seemed to him a real woman and, 
judging by her photograph which we had in our house, she must have been 
beautiful. In one of his letters to Souvorin, Anton writes: ‘ I am sick of 
the golden mean, I am idling, and I am grumbling that there are no more 
original, wild women. ... Ina word, “‘ he, the tumultuous, is looking 
for a storm”. . . . And everyone keeps on saying to me in one voice : 
“ Now, old fellow, you would have liked Mlle. Kadmin ! ”” And gradually 
I am studying her ; and as I listen to what is being talked about her, I 
realise that she was indeed an extraordinary character.’ ”’ 

It was that very same Mlle. Kadmin whom Souvorin presented as the 
heroine in his play Tatyana Riepin. In his play, the provincial actress 
Tatyana Riepin is madly in love with Sobinin, a beau and “ lady-killer.” 
But Sobinin becomes infatuated with Mme. Olenin, a local belle; and he 
proposes marriage to her. Tatyana Riepin cannot survive such un- 
faithfulness, she takes poison and dies in terrible agony. That is the whole 
plot of Souvorin’s play. I remember the famous actress M. P. Yermolov 
acting the part of Tatyana Riepin in Moscow, and depicting her agonies 
through poisoning. The whole audience was so agitated and the ladies 
went into such hysterics that, through their crying, the performers could 
hardly be heard. Among the dramatis persone of Souvorin’s play are 
Kotelnikov and Patronikov, two local landowners ; Sonnenstein, a finan- 
cier ; Adashev, a journalist ; Mme. Kokoshkin, a great lady, a patroness 
of the theatre and admirer of talents ; and several other episodic characters, 
who as always in the provinces gather around the newly arrived theatrical 
celebrity. But none of these characters has any direct influence on the 
action or plot of Souvorin’s piece. There is no need to go into fuller 
- details. I only want to draw the attention of the reader to the fact that the 
play ends with Tatyana Riepin’s death. As to the further development of 
events, that is, whether Sobinin eventually marries the local belle, or not ; 
and if he does marry her, what his state of mind is when he learns of the 
death of the woman he has deserted—all this is left unexplained in 
Souvorin’s play, nor are any hints dropped. . . . 

Very soon after the production of Souvorin’s Tatyana Riepin in Moscow, 
it so happened that Anton needed a French dictionary. Souvorin had book- 
shops in Petersburg, in Moscow and in the provinces, where Anton used 
to buy books on credit or on deferred payment. But now after his labours 
with the production of Souvorin’s play in Moscow, he asked for a 
dictionary as a present, promising Souvorin to let him have a present 
in exchange. And Anton’s present took the form of a manuscript 
continuation of Souvorin’s Tatyana Riepin. 

Anton was a great connoisseur of church literature. He knew the Bible 
perfectly, he knew it from his early childhood ; he was also very fond 
both of the directness and of the florid unusual words of the acathisti, 
many of which he knew by heart. He also had a small library of church 
ritual and service books, part of which is still to be found in Anton’s house 
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in Yalta. And thinking what present he could make to Souvorin, he took 
down from his shelf a missal, opened it at the marriage service, and “ for 
his own amusement,” without intending it for the critics or for the public, 
he wrote a one-act play in continuation of Souvorin’s Tatyana Riepin. . . . 

In Anton’s Tatyana Riepin the action takes place in church. At that time 
the idea was quite unusual, and of course perfectly inadmissible from the 
point of view of the censor. Sobinin marries Mme. Olenin and the 
Marriage takes place in the church. All the dramatis persone of 
Souvorin’s play are present in Anton’s play, but only as guests, having 
nothing to do with the action. The whole interest of Anton’s play centres 
in the marriage ceremony, for which purpose he introduces the following 
new characters : 

Father Ivan, The Archpriest of the Cathedral, a man of 70. 

Father Nicolay Y Pri 

Father Alexey } UE SAEE 

A Deacon. 

An Acolyte. 

A Verger. 

A Lady in black. 

The Crown Prosecutor. 

Actors and Actresses. 

Two Choirs—the Cathedral choir and the Archbishop’s. 

The marriage ritual is fully adhered to in the play, with the reading of 
the New Testament and all the other particulars. 

Anton entitled his one-act play Tatyana Riepin, and sent the MS., for 
fun, to Souvorin, accompanying it with the following letter : 

*““ I am sending you, my dear Alexey Sergueyevich, the very cheap and 
useless present which I promised you. If I am to have a tedious time over 
your dictionary, then you can have a tedious time over my present. I wrote 
it in one sitting, and therefore it turned out cheaper than cheap. For making 
use of your title you can bring an action against me. Don’t show it to 
anybody, and when you have read it throw it into the fire. You can throw 
it there without reading it. I allow you anything. After reading it you may 
even exclaim ‘ damn!’ ”’ 

But Souvorin did not throw the MS. away. A month passed and no 
word from him came to Anton. It was rather puzzling. Then Anton had a 
letter from Souvorin to say that he had ordered two copies of Anton’s 
Tatyana Riepin to be printed, one for the author and the other for himself, 
and that he had already sent him the proofs. At last the printed copy 
arrived. Anton was delighted: the paper and get-up was fine. “ Thank 
you,” Anton wrote to Souvorin on May 14, 1889, “‘ I received my Tatyana. 
The paper is very good. I struck out my name in the proof and can’t 
understand why it is still there. I also struck out, that is, corrected many 
misprints, which also remain. It is all nonsense, though. ‘To make the 
illusion greater, Leipzig, not Petersburg, should have been printed on the 


cover.” 


a 
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Dramatis Persone. 


Mme. VERA OLENIN, the bride. 
PETER SOBININ, the bridegroom. 
PTE NIROX. the bridegroom’s best men. 
VOLGUIN, a young officer 
THE S 

Sac tee the bride’s best men. 
THE CROWN PROSECUTOR 
MATVEYEV, actor. 
Mme. KoKOsHKIN. 
Mr. KoKosHKIN. 
Mr. SONNENSTEIN. 
A Younc Lapy. 
A Lapy IN BLACK. 
ACTORS AND ACTRESSES. 
FaTuER Ivan, the Archpriest of the Cathedral, a man of seventy. 
FATHER NICOLAY ; 

Young Priests. 

FATHER ALEXEY 
A DEacon. 
An ACOLYTE. 
Kouzma, the verger. 

(Time : a little after six o’clock in the evening. The Cathedral church. 
All the lamps and lights are burning. The holy gates in front of the altar 
are open. ‘Two choirs—that of the Archbishop and that of the cathedral— 
are engaged. The church is packed with people. It is close and stifling. A 
marrage ceremony .is taking place. Mr. Sobinin is being married to 
Mme. Olenin. Sobinin’s best men are Kotelnikov and Volguin ; Mme. 
Olenin’s are her brother, a student, and the Crown Prosecutor. The whole 
local intelligentsia are present. Smart dresses. The officiating clergy are : 

Father Ivan, in a faded surplice ; Father Nicolay, young and shaggy ; 
Father Alexey, in dark coloured glasses ; behind them, to the right of 


Father Ivan, stands the tall, thin deacon with a book in his hands. Among 
the crowd is the local theatrical company headed by Mr. Matveyev.) | 
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FaTHER Ivan (reading) : Remember, O God, also their parents who have 
brought them up: for the blessings of parents establish the foun- 
dations of houses. Remember, O Lord, Thy servants the paranymphs, 
who have come together here to this joy. Remember, O Lord our 
God, Thy servant Peter and Thy handmaid Vera, and bless them. 
Grant unto them fruit of the womb, good offspring, and concord in 
soul and body ; exalt them as the cedars of Lebanon, as a fruitful 
vine. Vouchsafe to them abundance that having all sufficiency they may 
excel in every good work and in everything well-pleasing unto Thee ; 
that they may see their sons’ sons, as young olive plants round about 
their table ; and that having been well-pleasing in Thy sight, they. 
may shine as the stars in heaven, in Thee our Lord. To Thee be ail 
glory, might, honour, and worship, now and for ever, world without 
end. 


THE ARCHBISHOP’S CHOIR (singing) : Amen ! 


PATRONIKOV : It is stuffy ! What’s the order you wear round your neck, 
Monsieur Sonnenstein ? 


SONNENSTEIN : Belgian. Why are there so many people here ? Who has 
let them in? Ugh! Russian vapour baths ! 


PATRONIKOV : It’s the scoundrelly police. 
THE Deacon : Let us supplicate the Lord ! 
THE CATHEDRAL CHOIR (singing) : Lord have mercy ! 


FaTHER Nicoay (reading): O holy God, who didst form man out of 
earth and of his rib didst raise up woman and join her to him as a 
helpmeet, for so it pleased Thy Majesty that man should not be alone 
upon the earth, do Thou Thyself now, O Lord, send forth Thy hand 
from Thy holy dwelling place and join together Thy servant Peter to 
Thy handmaid Vera, for by Thee woman is joined unto man. Conjoin 
them in the same mind, unite them in one flesh, grant them the fruit 
of the womb, and the joy of good children. For Thine is the might, 
and Thine is the kingdom, and the power, and the glory, Father, Son 
and Holy Ghost, now and for ever, world without end. 


Tue CATHEDRAL CHOIR (singing): Amen ! 


Tue YounG Lapy (to Sonnenstein) : 'The crowns will presently be put on 
the heads of the bride and of the bridegroom. Look, look ! 


FaTHER Ivan (taking the crown from the altar and turning his face to Mr. 
Sobinin) : The servant of God, Peter, is betrothed to the handmaid of 
God, Vera, in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost. Amen. (He hands over the crown to Kotelnikov.) 
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In THE CRowpD : The best man is just as tall as the bridegroom. He’s not 
interesting. Who’s he ? 
—It is Kotelnikov. The other best man, the officer, is also quite 
uninteresting. 
—Gentlemen, let the lady pass, please ! 
—J am afraid, madam, you won’t be able to get through ! 


FaTHER Ivan (turns to Mme. Olenin): 'The handmaid of God, Vera, is 
betrothed to the servant of God, Peter, in the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. (He hands the crown to the 
Student.) 


KoTeELNIKov : The crowns are heavy. My hand feels numb. 


Voicumn : It’s all right ; I’ll take my turn presently. Who smells here 
of patchouli scent, I should like to know ! 


THE CROWN PROSECUTOR : It is Kotelnikov. 
KoTELNIKOV: You lie. 
VOLGUIN : Sh-h-h ! 7 


FATHER Ivan : O, Lord our God, with glory and honour crown them ! 
O Lord our God, with glory and honour crown them! O Lord our 
God, with glory and honour crown them ! . 


Mme. KokosHKIN (to her husband): How very lovely Vera looks now ! I 
do admire her. And she isn’t at all nervous. 


Mr. KOKOSHKIN : She’s used to it. She’s going through it for the second 
time ! 


Mme. KoKosHKIN : Yes, just so. (Sighing.) From all my heart I wish her 
joy!.. . . She has a kind heart. 


THE ACOLYTE (coming into the middle of the church) : Thou didst set upon 
their heads crowns of precious stones. Life they asked of Thee, and 
Thou gavest it to them. 


THE ARCHBISHOP’S CHOIR (singing) : Thou didst set upon their heads. . . . 
on : I wish I could smoke now. 

THE ACOLYTE : The words of Paul the Apostle. 

THE Deacon: Let us hear the words ! 


THE ACOLYTE (in a drawling octave): Brethren, giving thanks always for all 
things unto God and the Father in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ ;_ 
submitting yourselves one to another in the fear of God. Wives, 
submit yourselves unto your own husbands, as unto the Lord. For the: 


{ 


. 
| 
. 
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husband is the head of the wife, even as Christ is the head of the 
church : and he is the saviour of the body. Therefore as the church'is 


subject unto Christ, so let the wives be to their own husbands in 
everything. ... 


SOBININ (¢o Kotelnikov) : You are crushing my head with the crown. 


KoTELNIKOv: No, I’m not. I’m holding the crown seven inches above 
your head. 


SOBININ : I tell you, you’re crushing my head. 


THE ACOLYTE : Husbands, love your wives, even as Christ also loved the 
church, and gave Himself for it ; that He might sanctify and cleanse 
it with the washing of water by the word, that He might present it to 
Himself a glorious church, not having spot or wrinkle, or any such 
thing ; but that it should be holy and without blemish. . . . 


VoLcuIN : He has a fine bass . . . (to Kotelnikov) : Do you want me to 
take my turn now? 


KOTELNIKOV : I’m not tired yet. 


THE ACOLYTE: So ought men to love their wives as their own bodies. 
He that loveth his wife loveth himself. For no man ever yet hated his 
own flesh ; but nourisheth and cherisheth it, even as the Lord the 
church : for we are members of his body, of his flesh and of his bones. 
For this cause shall a man leave his father and mother. . . . 


SOBININ (to Kotelnikov) : Keep the crown higher. You crush me. 
KorTELNIkov : What nonsense ! 


Tue AcoLyTE: And shall be joined unto his wife, and they two shall be 
one flesh. 


Mr. KoKOSHKIN : The Governor-General is here. 
Mme. KoKosHKIN : Where do you see him ? 


Mr. Koxosnkin: There, standing near the right aisle with Mr. Altoukhov. 
Incognito. 


Mme. Koxosuxin: I see, I see him now. He’s speaking to little Marie 
Hansen. He’s crazy about her. 


Tue ACOLYTE: This is a great mystery: but I speak concerning Christ 
and the church. Nevertheless, let every one of you in particular so 
love his wife even as himself ; and the wife fear her husband. . 


‘Tue CaTHEDRAL Cuorr (singing) : Alleluia, Alleluia, Alleluia. . o 
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In THE CrowD : Do you hear, Natalie Sergueyevna ? The wife shall fear 
her husband. 
—Let me alone. (Laughter.) 
—Sh-sh-sh ! be quiet there ! 


Tue ACOLYTE: Let us hear the Holy Gospel. 
FATHER IvaN : Peace be to all ! 
THE CATHEDRAL CHOIR (singing): And to Thy Spirit. 


IN THE CrowpD : They are reading the Apostle, the New Testament. . . 
How very long it all is ! It’s time they finished. _ 
—I can’t breathe. I must go away. 
—You won’t get through. Wait a bit, it’ll soon be over. 


FATHER Ivan : The lesson from the holy Gospel of John ! 
Tue ACOLYTE: Let us hear the lesson ! 


FATHER IvaN (taking off his surplice): At that time there was a marriage 
in Cana of Galilee ; and the mother of Jesus was there ; and both 
Jesus was called, and His disciples, to the marriage. And when they 
wanted wine, the mother of Jesus saith unto Him: They have no 
wine. Jesus saith unto her : Woman, what have I to do with thee f 
Mine hour is not yet come... . 


SoBININ (to Kotelnikov) : Is it going to end soon ? 


KorTeEtnikov : I don’t know. I’m not an expert in these matters. But it’ll 
probably soon be over. 


Vo.LcuIN : You'll still have to go in a circle round the altar. 


FATHER IvAN: His mother saith unto the servants: Whatsoever He saith 
unto you, do it. And there were set there six waterpots of stone, after 
the manner of the purifying of the Jews, containing two or three 
firkins apiece. Jesus saith unto them: Fill the waterpots with water. 
And they filled them up to the brim. And He saith unto them : Draw 
out now, and bear unto the governor of the feast. . . . 

(A groan is heard.) 


VoLGuIN : Qu’est que c’est ? Is someone being crushed ? — 
IN THE CrowpD : Sh-sh-sh ! Quiet ! 
(A groan.) 


FaTHER Ivan: And they bare it. When the ruler of the feast had tasted 
the water that was made wine, and knew not whence it was (but 
the servants which drew the water knew), the governor of the feast 
called the bridegroom, and saith unto him. .. . 
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SOBININ (to Kotelnikov) : Who was groaning just now ? 


KOTELNIKOV (gazing at the crowd) : There’s something stirring there. . 
A lady in black. . . . She has probably been taken ill. . . . They are 
leading her out... . 


SOBININ (gazing at the crowd) : Hold the crown a bit higher. . . . 


FaTHER Ivan : Every man at the beginning doth set forth good wine ; and 
when men have well drunk, then that which is worse : but thou hast 
kept the good wine until now. This beginning of miracles did Jesus 
in Cana of Galilee, and manifested forth His glory; and His disciples 
believed on Him. .. . 


IN ‘te SOND. I can’t understand why they let hysterical women in 
ere | 


THE ARCHBISHOP’S CHOIR (singing) : Glory be to Thee, O Lord, glory be 
to Thee ! 


PATRONIKOV: Don’t buzz like a bumble-bee, Monsieur Sonnenstein, 
and don’t stand with your back to the altar. It is not done. 


SONNENSTEIN : It’s the young lady who’s buzzing like a bee, it’s not me. 
» ena, ha, hat 


Tue ACOLYTE: Let us all say with our whole soul, and with our whole 
mind, let us say... . 


‘THE CATHEDRAL CHOIR (singing) : Lord, have mercy. 
[The Deacon reads the long liturgical prayer, in the course of which 
the following conversation 1s taking place.|* 


IN THE CrowD : Sh-sh-sh ! Quiet ! 
—But I too am being pushed ! 


THE Cuorr (singing) : Lord, have mercy ! 


IN THE CrowD : Sh-sh-sh ! Sh-sh-sh ! 
—Who’s fainting ? 
(A groan. A movement in the crowd.) 


Mme. KoKosHKIN (to the lady standing next to her): What’s the matter? 
You see, my dear, it’s just intolerable. If only they would open the 


door. . . . I’m dying from the heat. 
IN THE CrowD : She’s being led out, but she resists. . . . Who is she? 
—Sh-sh ! 


*In the original the whole prayer is given in full; but it is left out in the copy 
published by Michael Tchekhov. 


: 
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SoBININ : Oh, my God... . 
Mme. OLENIN : What’s wrong ? 


In THE Crown: Yesterday, at the Hotel Europe, a woman poisoned 
herself. 
—Yes, they say she was the wife of a doctor. 
—Why did she do it, do you know? 


Vo.cuIN : I hear someone crying. . . . The public is not behaving well- 
Martveyev : The choristers are singing well to-day. 


Tue Comic Actor: You and I ought to engage these choirs, Sakhar 
Ilyich ! 


Matveev : What cheek, you muzzle-face ! (Laughter.) Sh-sh ! 


In THE CrowpD: Yes, they say she was a doctor’s wife. . . . At the 
hotel. . . . With the fine example, set by Mlle. Riepin, this is now 
the fourth woman who has poisoned herself. Explain it to me, my 
dear fellow, what do these poisonings mean ? 

—lIt’s an epidemic. Nothing else. 
—yYou mean, a kind of imitativeness ? 
—Suicide is contagious ! 
—What a lot of psychopathic women there are now ! 
—Quiet ! Stop walking about ! 
—Don’t shout, please ! 
(A groan.) 
—Mlle. Riepin has poisoned the air with her death. All the ladies 
have taken the contagion and gone mad about their wrongs. 
fee in the church the air is poisoned. Do you feel the tension 
ere! 


[Here the Deacon ends the prayer.| 


THe ARCHBISHOP’s CHOIR (singing) : Lord, have mercy ! 


FaTHER IvaAN : For Thou art a merciful God, and the lover of men, and to 
Thee we ascribe the glory, to the Father, and to the Son, and to the 
Holy Ghost, now and for ever, world without end. 


THE CHorr (singing) : Amen ! 
SosInin : I say, Kotelnikov ! 
KOTELNIKov : Well ? 


SoBININ: Now . . . oh, great God. . . . Tatyana Riepin is here. . . . 
She is here. . . . 


KOoTELNIKOv : You’re off your head ! 
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SOBININ: The lady in black . . . it’s she. I recognised her... . I 
saw her. . 
KoTELNIKov : There’s no resemblance. .. . Except that she too is a 


brunette, but nothing else. 
THE Deacon : Let us supplicate the Lord ! 


KoTELNikov : Don’t whisper to me, it’s not done. People are watching 
you... 


a : For the love of God. . . . I can hardly stand on my legs. It is 
she. 
(A groan.) 


THE Cuorr (singing) : Lord, have mercy ! 


IN fe Se Quiet ! Sh-sh! Who’s pushing there from behind? 
-sh ! 
—They’ve led her away behind the pillar. . . . 
You can’t get rid of the ladies anywhere. . . Why don’t they stay 
at home ! 


ONE OF THE PUBLIC (shouting) : You keep quiet ! 


FATHER IVAN (reading) : O Lord our God, who in Thy saving dispensation 
didst vouchsafe at Cana of Galilee. . . . (He looks round.) What a 
crowd ! (continues reading). . . . by Thy presence to declare matrimony 
honourable . . . (raising his voice) I pray you, people, keep quiet 
there ! You are hindering us from performing the ceremony. Don’t 
walk about the church, don’t talk, don’t make a noise, but stand still 
and pray. Just so! You should have the fear of God in you. (Reading 
on.) O Lord our God, who in Thy saving dispensation didst vouch- 
safe at Cana of Galilee by Thy presence to declare matrimony hon- 
ourable, do Thou Thyself now also preserve in peace and concord Thy 
servants Peter and Vera, whom it hath pleased Thee to join one to 
the other. Make their marriage honourable ; keep their bed undefiled ; 
grant that their conversation may remain immaculate, and vouchsafe 
unto them to reach a good old age, in pure hearts, fulfilling Thy 
commandments. For Thou our God art a God of mercy and salva- 
tion, and to Thee we ascribe the glory with Thy Father unbegotten, 
and Spirit all holy, good and life-giving, now and for ever, world 
without end. 


THE ARCHBISHOP’S CHOIR (singing) : Amen ! 


SoBiNIN (to Kotelnikov) : Send someone for the police and tell them not 
to let anyone in. 
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KoTELNikov : Whom could they let in? The church as it is is packed 
full. Keep silent . . . don’t whisper. 

SoBININ: She. . . . Tatyana is here. 

Koretnikov : You’re raving. She’s in the cemetery. 


Tue Deacon : Assist, save, have mercy on us and preserve us, O God, by 
Thy grace ! 


THE CATHEDRAL CHOIR (singing) : Lord, have mercy ! 


Tue Deacon : The whole day perfect, holy, peaceful and sinless, let us 
ask from the Lord. 


THE CATHEDRAL CHOIR (singing) : Grant, O Lord ! 
[The Deacon continues reading the short prayer, during which the 
following conversation is taking place.|* 


IN THE CRowD: That deacon will never finish with his “‘ Lord, have mercy” 
and “‘ Lord, save us.” 
—I’m sick of standing. 
—There’s a noise again. What a crowd ! 


Mme. OLENIN : Peter, you are trembling all over . . . you breathe with 
difficulty. . . . Aren’t you well ? 
SoBININ : The lady in black . . . it’s she. . . . It’s our own fault. 


MMe. OLENIN : What lady ? 


SOBININ : Tatyana is groaning. . . . I’m steadying myself, I’m trying 
to steady myself. . . . Kotelnikov is crushing my head with the crown 
... Lamall right... . 


MonsIzuR KOKOSHKIN : Vera is pale as death. Look, there are tears in 
her eyes. And he . . . look at him! 


Mme. KoxkosHkIn : I told her that the public would not behave well ! 
I can’t understand why she decided to be married here. Why didn’t 


she go to the country ? We ought to ask Father Ivan to get on quickly. 
She’s scared. | 


qe , Permit me to take my turn (he takes the crown from Kotel- 
nikov). 


[The deacon finishes the short prayer here.] 
THE Cuorr (singing) : To Thee, O Lord ! 


* The short prayer, given in the original copy, is left out by Michael Tchekhov. 
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SOBININ : Steady yourself, Vera, as I am doing . . . just so . . . The 
wien will be over presently: We'll go away at once... . It is 
she... .. 


VOLGUIN : Sh-sh-sh ! 


FaTHER Ivan: And vouchsafe us, O Lord, boldly and guiltlessly, to 
presume to call upon Thee, the heavenly God, as Father, and to 
say..... 


THE ARCHBISHOP’s CHOIR (singing): Our Father which art in heaven, 
hallowed be Thy name, Thy kingdom come. . 


MatveYEv (to his company of actors): Move ona bit, boys; I want to 
kneel down. (He kneels down and bows to the ground.) Thy will be 
done, as in heaven so in earth. Give us this day our bread for sub- 
sistence ; and forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors. . . . 


THE ARCHBISHOP’S CHOIR (singing) : Thy will be done as in heaven, so in 
earth. . . . Our bread for subsistence. . . . 


Matveyev: Remember, O Lord, Thy deceased handmaid Tatyana 
and forgive her her trespasses, voluntary and involuntary, and forgive 
us and have mercy upon us . . . (he gets up). It’s hot ! 


THE ARCHBISHOP’S CHOIR (singing): And lead us ...us... us not 
into temptation, but deliver us from e-e-evil ! 


KOTELNIKOV (to the Crown Prosecutor): A fly must have bitten our 
bridegroom. Look, how he trembles ! 


THE CROWN PROSECUTOR : What’s the matter with him ? 


KoTELNIKov: He thought that the lady in black, who has just had 
hysterics, was Tatyana. A case of hallucination. 


FaTHer Ivan: For Thine is the kindgom, the power, and the glory, Father, 
Son and Holy Ghost, now and for ever, world without end ! 


Tue Cuorr: Amen ! 

Tur Crown Prosecutor : See that he doesn’t play any tricks ! 
Kore.nikov : He will hold out. He’s not that sort ! 

Tue Crown Prosecutor : Yes, he’s having a hard time of it ! 
FATHER IvAN : Peace be to all ! 

Tue Cuorr: And to thy spirit. 

Ture DEACON : Let us bow our heads to the Lord ! 
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Tue Cuorr : To Thee, O Lord ! 3 


IN THE CRowD: They’ll be making a circle round the altar presently. 
—Sh-sh ! Sh-sh ! 
Has there been an inquest on the doctor’s wife ? . 
—Not yet. They say the husband had deserted her. But they say 
that Sobinin too had deserted Mlle. Riepin. Is it true ? 
—Yes-s ! 
—I remember the inquest held on Mile. Riepin. 


Tue Deacon: Let us supplicate the Lord ! 
Tue Cuore : Lord, have mercy ! 


FaTHER Ivan (reading): O God, who madest all things by Thy might, 
and didst establish the world, and adorn the crown of all things which 
Thou hadst made, bless also with spiritual blessing this common cup, 
granting it unto them that are joined in the fellowship of matrimony. 
For blessed is Thy name, and glorified Thy kingdom, Father, Son 
and Holy Ghost, now and for ever, world without end. 

(Father Ivan-hands the wine cup to Sobinin and Mme. Olenin to 
drink.) . 


THE Cuorr: Amen ! 
THE CROWN PROSECUTOR : See that he doesn’t faint ! 
KOTELNIKOV : He’s a strong brute. He’ll go through it all right ! 


IN THE CrowpD : Look here, boys, don’t disperse. We will come out all 
together. Is Sipunov here ? 


—Here I am! We shall have to surround the car and whistle for 
five minutes. 


FATHER Ivan : Give me your hands. (He ties Sobinin’s and Mme. Olenin’s 
hands with a handkerchief.) Xs it tight ? 


THE CROWN PROSECUTOR (to the Student) : Give me the crown, young man, 
and you carry the train. 


THE ARCHBISHOP’s CHOIR : Rejoice, O Esaias ; the Virgin conceived. . . . 


(Father Ivan makes a circle round the altar, followed by the newly- 
married couple and by their best men.) 


THE ARCHBISHOP’s CHoIR: . . . and brought forth a Son, Emmanuel 
God and Man : East is his name. . . bi on, Ea 


SOBININ (to Volguin) : Is this the end ? 
VOLGUIN : Not yet. 
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Tue ARCHBISHOP’s CHOIR: . . . Him we magnify, and the Virgin we call 
blessed. 
(Father Ivan makes a circle round the altar for the second time.) 


THE ARCHBISHOP’s CHoIR (singing): Holy Martyrs, ye who fought the 
good fight, and obtained the crown, intercede with the Lord to have 
mercy on our souls. .. . 


FATHER Ivan (making the third circle and chanting): On our souls. . . . 
SOBININ : My God, it’s never going to end ! 


THE ARCHBISHOP’s CHoIR (singing): Glory be to Thee, O Christ our 
God, Boast of the Apostles, Joy of the Martyrs, whose preaching is 
the Consubstantial Trinity. 


AN OFFICER FROM THE CROWD (io Kotelnikov) : Warn Sobinin that under- 
graduates and high-school boys are waiting outside to hiss him. 


KoTELNIKOV: Thanks. (To the Crown Prosecutor) How the business 
drags on! They will never stop officiating. (Wipes his face with his 
handkerchief.) 


THE CROWN PROSECUTOR : But your hands are trembling. . . . What an 
effeminate lot you all are ! 


KorTetnikoy : I keep on thinking of Tatyana. I have a feeling as though 
Sobinin is singing, and she’s weeping. 

FATHER IvaAN (taking the bridegroom’s crown from Volguin. To Sobinin) : 
Be magnified, O Bridegroom, as Abraham, ‘and be blessed as Isaac, 
and be multiplied as Jacob, going thy way in peace, and fulfilling in 
righteousness the commandments of God. 


A Younc Actor : What beautiful words to address to scoundrels! 


MatTVEYEV : God is the same to all. 


FaTHER Ivan (taking the bride’s crown from the Crown Prosecutor. To 
Mme. Olenin): And thou, O Bride, be magnified, as Sarah, and be 
joyful as Rebecca, and be multiplied as Rachel, delighting in thine 
own husband, keeping the ordinances of the law, for such was the 


good pleasure of God. 

AMONG THE Crown. (A general rush to the exit.)}--Quiet ! The service is 
not over yet. 
—Sh-sh. Don’t push ! 


Tue Deacon : Let us supplicate the Lord ! 


Tue Cuoir : Lord, have mercy ! 
| me 
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FaTuer Auexey (taking off his dark glasses ; reading): O God, our God, 
who wast present at Cana of Galilee, and didst bless the marriage 
there, bless also these Thy servants, joined together by Thy Providence 
in the fellowship of matrimony ; bless their comings in and goings 
out; multiply their life in good things and receive in Thy kingdom 
their crowns, preserving them unspotted, blameless and undefiled, 
world without end. 


THE CHOIR (singing) : Amen ! 
Mme. OLENIN (to her brother) : Tell them to get me a chair. I feel faint ! 
THE Crown Prosecutor: Vera Alexandrovna, it will be over presently ! 


Just a moment. . . . Steady yourself for a while, dear ! 
Mme. OLENIN (io her brother): Peter doesn’t hear me... . . He seems so 
dumbfounded. Oh, dear, dear, dear! . . . (to Sobinin) Peter ! 


FATHER IvAN : Peace be to all ! 
THE Cuorr: And to thy spirit ! 
THE Deacon : Bow down your heads to the Lord ! 


FATHER Ivan (to Sobinin and Mme. Olenin): 'The Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost, the all-holy, consubstantial and life-originating 
Trinity, the one Deity and Sovereignty, bless you and grant you long 
life, good offspring, increase in life and faith, and fill you with all the 
good things of the earth! And make you also worthy to enjoy the 
good things promised, through the intercession of the holy Mother 
of God, and of all the Saints, Amen! (To Mme. Olenin, with a smile) 
Kiss your husband ! 


VoLGUIN (to Sobinin): Why do you stand still? Embrace her! (The 
newly married couple embrace one another.) 


FATHER Ivan: I congratulate you! May God... . 


Mme. KoKosHKIN (coming to the Bride) : My dear, my darling. . . . Iam 
so glad ! I congratulate you ! 
KoTELNIKov (to Sobinin) : I congratulate you on the job. . . . Well, it’s 


time you stopped getting pale, the whole rigmarole is over. . . . 
THE Deacon : Wisdom ! 
(Friends offer their congratulations to the newly married couple.) 
‘THE CHorR (singing): More honourable than the Cherubim, and more 


glorious without comparison than the Seraphim, Thee who barest 


without corruption God the Word, O true Theotokos, Thee we 
magnify ! q 


(The crowd is rushing out of the church. : om | 
Gelthe bonis ng of the church. Kouzma the verger is putting 
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FATHER Ivan : May Christ, our true God, who by His presence at Cana of 
Galilee made marriage honourable, may Christ through the inter- 
cession of His all-spotless Mother, of the holy, glorious and all- 
renowned Apostles, of the God-crowned and Isapostolic sovereigns 
Constantine and Helena, of the Holy Great Martyr Procopius, and 
all the Saints, have mercy and save us, for He is good and the lover 
of men. 


THE Cuorr (singing): Amen. Lord, have mercy! Lord, have mercy ! 
Lord, have mercy ! 


Laptes (to Mme. Olenin) : Congratulations, my dear. . . . May you live 
a hundred years. . . (Kisses). 


SONNENSTEIN (to Mme. Olenin) : Mme. Sobinin, if I may say so, to put it 
in pure Russian language. .. . 


THE ARCHBISHOP’S CHOIR (singing) : Long life, long life! Long life ! ! 


SOBININ : Pardon, Vera! (He takes Kotelnikov by the arm and leads him 
aside ; trembling and stammering). Come with me at once to the 
cemetery ! 


KOTELNIKOV: You are mad! It’s night now! Whatever are you going 
to do there ? 


SOBININ : For the love of God, do come! I implore you. . . . 
KOTELNIKOV: You must drive home with your bride now! You madman! 


SoBININ : I don’t care a damn, curse it, curse it a thousand times! I. . . 


am going . . . to have a mass said for the dead! . . . Oh, I am 
mad... . I nearly died. . . . Oh, Kotelnikov, Kotelnikov ! 
KOTELNIKOV : Come, come . . . (leads him to the bride). 


(After a while a piercing whistle is heard from the street. The people 
are gradually leaving the church. Only the Acolyte and Kouzma, the 
verger, remain). 


Kovuzma : It’s all no use. . . . No sense. 
Tue ACOLYTE : What ? 


Kouzma : That wedding here. Every day we have weddings, christenings, 
buryings, but there’s no sense in it all. : 


Tue ACOLYTE: And what exactly do you want ? 


Kovuzma: Nothing. I’m just saying. ... All this has no sense... . 
All of it. iat 
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Tue AcovLTE: Hm . . . (putting on his goloshes). Philosophise, and your 
head gets giddy. (Walking out, thudding with his goloshes.) Good-bye ! 
(Exit). 

Kovuzma (alone) : This afternoon we buried a gentleman, just now we had 
a wedding, to-morrow morning we shall have a christening. And it 
goes on without end. . . . Just so, with no sense. . . 

(A groan is heard.) 
(From behind the altar appear Father Ivan and the shaggy Father 
Alexey in dark glasses.) 


FATHER Ivan : He must have got a fine dowry, I suppose. . . . 
FATHER ALEXEY: Sure to. . . . 


Fatuer Ivan : Just to think what life is! I too once courted a girl, I too 
once married and got a dowry, but it is all forgotten now in the full 
circle of time. (Aloud) Kouzma! why have you put out all the 
candles ? I shall tumble down in the darkness. 


Kouzma : I thought you had gone already. 
FATHER IvAN : Well, Father Alexey ? Come and have tea with me ? 


FaTHER ALEXEY : Thank you very much, Father Archpriest, but I have no 
time. I have still got to write a report. 


FATHER Ivan : As you please. 


THE LaDy IN BLACK (coming out from behind the pillar, staggering) : Who is 
there ? ‘Take me away. . . . Take me away. 


FATHER Ivan : What’s the matter ? Who’s there ? (frightened) What do 
you want here, madame ? | 


FATHER ALEXEY : God, forgive us sinners. . . . 


THE Lapy in Brack: Take me away .. . take . . . (groaning) 1 am 
the sister of Ivanov, the officer . . . his sister. . . 


FaTHER Ivan : Why are you here ? 


THE Lapy IN Back: I have taken poison! Out of hatred ! Because he 
wronged her. . . . Why should he be happy? God . . . (crying 


out) Save me, save! (dropping on the floor) All «he; tt 
selves .. . all! Thess ste ato, ; e muaraies sntti28 


FATHER ALEXEY (in terror): What blasphemy ! Lord, what blasphemy ! 


Tue Lapy IN Back : Out of hatred! . . . All must poison themselves. 
eeie (sroaning and rolling on the floor) She is in her grave, and he 


. . . Through this wrong to woman God is profaned. .... 


A woman wasted... 


' 


1 
{ 


; 
: 
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FaTHER ALEXEY : What blasphemy against religion ! (clasping his hands) 
What blasphemy against life ! 


THE Lapy In BLACK (tearing off her clothes and crying): Save me! Save 
me! Save me! 


(The curtain fails.) 


(And all the rest I leave to the imagination of A. S. Souvorin). 
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BROOMSTICKS 


By WALTER DE LA MARE 


ISS CHAUNCEY’S cat, Sam, had been with her many years 
before she noticed anything unusual, anything disturbing, in 
his conduct. Like most cats who live under the same roof 
with but one or two humans, he had always been more sagaci- 
ous than cats of a common household. He had learned Miss Chauncey’s 
ways. He acted, that is, as nearly like a small mortal dressed up in a hairy 
coat as onecould expect acat to act. He was whatis called an “intelligent” cat. 

But though Sam had learned much from Miss Chauncey, I am bound to 
say that Miss Chauncey had learned very little from Sam. She was a kind, 
indulgent mistress ; she could sew, and cook, and crochet, and make a 
bed, and read and write and cipher a little. And when she was a girl she 
used to sing ‘‘ Kathleen Mavourneen ” to the piano. Sam, of course, 
could do nothing of this kind. 

But then, Miss Chauncey could no more have caught and killed a mouse 
or a blackbird with her five naked fingers than she could have been Pope of 
Rome. Nor could she run up a six-foot brick wall, or leap clean from the 
hearthmat in her parlour on to the shelf of her chimney-piece without dis- 
turbing a single ornament, or even tinkling one crystal-drop against another. 
Unlike Sam, she could not find her way in the dark, or by her sense of 
smell ; or keep in good health by merely nibbling grass in the garden. If 
moreover, she had been carefully held up by her feet and hands two 
or three feet above the ground and then dropped, she would have at once 
fallen plump on her back, whereas when Sam was only three-months-old 
he could have managed to twist clean about in the air in twelve inches and 
come down on his four feet, as firm as a table. 

While then Sam had learned a good deal from Miss Chauncey, she had 
learned nothing from him. And even if she had been willing to be taught, 
it is doubtful if she would ever have proved even a promising pupil. What 
is more, she knew much less about Sam than he knew about his mistress— 
until, at least, that afternoon when she was doing her hair in the glass. 
And then she could hardly believe her own eyes. It was a moment that 
completely changed her views about Sam—and nothing after that experi- 
ence was ever quite the same again. 

sam had always been a fine upstanding creature, his fur jet-black and 
silky, his eyes a lambent green, even in sunshine, and at night a-glow like 
green topazes. He was now full five years of age, and had an unusually 
powerful miaou. Living as he did quite alone with Miss Chauncey at 
Post Houses, it was natural that he should become her constant companion. 
For Post Houses was a singularly solitary house, standing almost in the 
middle of Haggurdsdon Moor, just where two wandering byways cross 
each other like the half-closed blades of a pair of shears or scissors. 
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It was a mile and a half from its nearest neighbour, Mr. Cullings, the 
carrier ; and yet another quarter of a mile from the village of Haggurdsdon. 
Its roads were extremely ancient. They had been sheep-tracks long before 
the Romans came to England and had cut their roads from shore to shore. 
But for many years past few travellers or carts or even sheep with their 
shepherd came Miss Chauncey’s way. You could have gazed from her 
windows for hours together, even on a summer’s day, without seeing so 

“much as a tinker’s barrow or a gipsy’s van. 

Post Houses too was perhaps the ugliest house there ever was. Its four 
corners stood straight up on the moor like a house of nursery bricks. 
From its flat roof on a clear day the eye could see for miles and miles across 
the moor, Mr. Culling’s cottage being out of sight in a shallow hollow. 
It had belonged to Miss Chauncey’s ancestors for numbers of generations. 
Many people in Haggurdsdon indeed called it Chauncey’s. And though ina 
-blustering wind it was as full of noises as an organ, though it was a cold 

barn in winter, and though another branch of the family had as far back 
as the ’seventies gone to live in the Isle of Wight, Miss Chauncey still 
remained faithful to the old walls. In fact she loved the ugly old place, for 
she had lived init ever since she was a little girl with knickerbockers showing 
under her skirts and pale-blue ribbon shoulder knots. 

This fact alone made Sam’s conduct the more reprehensible, for never 
cat had kinder mistress. Miss Chauncey herself was now about sixty years 
of age—fifty-five years older than Sam. She was five-foot ten-and-half- 
inches in height. On week-days she wore black alpacca, and on Sundays a 
watered silk. Her large round steel spectacles straddling across her high 
nose gave her a look of being keen as well as cold. But truly she was 

‘neither. For even so stupid a man as Mr. Cullings could take her in over 
the cartage charge of a parcel—just by looking tired or sighing as he glanced 
at his rough-haired, knock-kneed mare. And there was the warmest of 
hearts under her stiff bodice. 

Post houses being so far from the village, milk and cream were a little 
difficult. But Miss Chauncey could deny Sam nothing—in reason. She 
paid a whole sixpence a week to a little girl called Susan Ard, who brought 
these dainties from the nearest farm. They were dainties indeed, for 
though the grasses on Haggurdsdon Moor were of a dark, sour green, the 
cows that grazed onthem gave an uncommonly rich milk, and Sam flourished 
on it. Mr. Cullings called once a week on his round, and had a standing 
order to bring with him a few sprats or fresh herrings, or any other toothsome 
fish that was in season. Miss Chauncey would not even withhold her purse 
from whitebait, if no other cheaper wholesome fish were procurable. And 
‘Mr. Cullings would eye Sam fawning about his cartwheel, or gloating up 
at his dish, and say, ‘‘ ’E be a queer animal, shure enough ; ’ee be a wun- 
nerful queer animal, ’ee be.” 

As for Miss Chauncey herself, she was a niggardly eater, though much 
attached to her tea. She made her own bread and cookies. On Saturdays 

a butcher-boy drove up in a striped apron with her Sunday joint ; but 
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she was no meat-lover. Her cupboards were full of home-made jams and 
bottled fruits and dried herbs—everything of that kind, for Post Houses 
had a nice long strip of garden behind it, surrounded by a high old yellow 
brick wall. 

Quite early in life Sam, of course, had learned to know his meal-times— 
though how he “‘told”’ them was known only to himself, for he never appeared 
even to glance at the face of the grandfather’s clock on the staircase. He 
was punctual, particular in his toilet, and a prodigious sleeper. He had 
learned to pull down the latch of the back door, if, in the months when an 
open window was not to be found, he wished to go out. Indeed at last he 
preferred the latch. He never slept on Miss Chauncey’s patchwork quilt 
unless his own had been placed over it. He was fastidious almost to a 
foppish degree in his habits, and he was no thief. He had a mew on one 
note to show when he wanted something to eat ; a mew a semitone or two 
higher if he wanted drink (that is, cold water, for which he had a great 
taste) ; and yet another mew—gentle and sustained—when he wished, so 
to speak, to converse with his mistress. 

Not, of course, that the creature talked English, but he liked to sit up 
on one chair by the fireside, especially in the kitchen—for he was no born 
parlour-cat—and to look up at the glinting glasses of Miss Chauncey’s 
spectacles, and then down awhile at the fire-flames (drawing his claws in 
and out as he did so, and purring the while), almost as if he might be 
preaching a sermon, or reciting a poem. 

But this was in the happy days when all seemed well. This was in the 
days when Miss Chauncey’s mind was innocent of doubts and suspicions. 

Like others of his kind, too, Sam delighted in youth to lie in the window 
and idly watch the birds in the apple-trees—tits and bullfinches and 
dunnocks—or to crouch over a mouse-hole for hours together. Such were 
his home amusements (he never ate his mice) while Miss Chauncey with cap 
and broom, duster and dishclout, went about her work. But he also had a way 
of examining things in which cats are not generally interested. He as good 
as told Miss Chauncey one afternoon that a hole was coming in her parlour 
carpet. For he walked to and fro and back and forth with his tail up, until 
she attended to him. And he certainly warned her, with a yelp like an 
Amazonian monkey, when a red-hot coal had set her kitchen mat on fire. 

He would lie or sit with his whiskers to the North before noonday, and 
due South afterwards. In general his manners were perfection. But 
occasionally, when she called him, his face would appear to knot itself into 
a frown—at any rate to assume a low sullen look, as if he expostulated : 
“Why must you be interrupting me, Madam, when I was attending to 
something else ? ” And now and then, Miss Chauncey fancied, he would 
deliberately secrete himself or steal out of (andinto) Post Houses unbeknown. 

Miss Chauncey too, would sometimes find him trotting from room to 
room as if on a visit of inspection. On his second birthday he had brought an 
immense mouse and laid it beside the patent toecap of her boot, as she sat 
knitting by the fire. She smiled and nodded merrily at him, as usual, but 


t 
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on this occasion he looked at her intently, and then deliberately shook his: 
head. After that, he never paid the smallest attention to mouse or mouse- 
hole or mousery, and Miss Chauncey was obliged to purchase a cheese- 
bait trap, else she would have been overrun. 

Almost any domestic cat may do things of this nature, and of course all 
this was solely on Sam’s domestic side. For he shared house with Miss 
Chauncey and, like any two beings that live together, he was bound to keep 
up Certain appearances. He met her half-way, as the saying goes. When, 
however, he was “ on his own,” he was no longer Miss Chauncey’s Sam,, 
he was no longer merely the cat at Post Houses, but just himself. He went 
back, that is, to his own free independent life ; to his own private habits. 

Then the moor on which he roved was his own country, and the humans 
and their houses on it were no more to him in his wild privy existence than 
molehills or badgers’ earths or rabbit warrens are to us. Of this side of his 
life his mistress knew practically nothing. She did not consider it. She 
supposed that Sam behaved like other cats, though it was evident 
that at times he went far abroad, for he now and again brought home 
a Cochin China chick, and the nearest Cochin China fowls were at 
the vicarage, a good four miles off. Sometimes of an evening, too, when 
Miss Chauncey was taking a little walk herself, she would see him—a 
swiftly-moving black speck—far along the road, hastening home. And 
there was more purpose expressed in his gait and appearance than ever 
Mr. Cullings or even the Vicar showed ! mieaal 

It was pleasant to observe, too, when he came within miaouing distance: 
how his manner changed. He turned at once from being a Cat into being a 
Domestic Cat. He was instantaneously no longer the Feline Adventurer, 
the Nocturnal Marauder and Haunter of Haggurdsdon Moor (though 
Miss Chauncey would not have so expressed it), but simply his mistress’s. 
spoiled pet, Sam. She loved him dearly. But as again with human beings 
who are accustomed to live together, she did not think very much about 
him. It could but not be a shock then that latish evening, when without the 
slightest warning Miss Chauncey discovered that Sam was deliberately 
deceiving her ! ; 

She was brushing her thin brown front hair before her looking-glass. 
At this moment it hung down over her face like a fine loose veil. And as 
she always mused of other things when she was brushing her hair, she was. 
somewhat absent-minded the while. On raising her eyes from her reverie 
behind this mesh of hair, she perceived not only that Sam’s reflection was in 
sight in the looking-glass, but that something a little mysterious was: 
happening. Sam was sitting up as if to beg. There was nothing in that. 
It had been a customary feat of an oii he was six months old. Still, for 

t might he be begging, no-one by ! 
ton fhe window a re right of che chintz-valanced dressing-table was 
open at the top. Without, it was beginning to grow dark. All Haggurdsdon 
Moor lay hushed and still in the evening’s coming gloom. And apart from 
begging when there was nothing to beg for, Sam seemed, so to speak,, 
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to be gesticulating with his paws. He appeared, that is, to be making signs, 
just as if there were someone or something looking in at the window at 
him from out of the air—which was quite impossible. And there was a 
look upon his face that certainly Miss Chauncey had never seen before. 

She stayed a moment with hair-brush uplifted, her long lean arm at an 
angle with her head. On seeing this, Sam had instantly desisted from these 
motions. He had dropped to his fours again, and was now apparently 
composing himself for another nap. No; this too was a pretence ; for 
presently as she watched, he turned restlessly about so that his whiskers 
were once again due South. His backward parts towards the window, he 
was now gazing fixedly in front of him out of a far from friendly face. 
Far indeed from friendly for a creature that has lived with you ever since 
he opened the eyes of his first kittenhood. 

As if he had read her thoughts, Sam at that moment lifted his head to 
look at his mistress ; she withdrew her eyes to the glass only in the nick of 
time, and when she turned from her toilet there sat he—so serene in 
appearance, so puss-like, so ordinary once more that Miss Chauncey 
could scarcely believe anything whatever had been amiss. Had her eyes 
deluded her—her glass? Was that peculiar motion of Sam’s fore-paws 
(almost as if he were knitting), was that wide excited stare due only to the 
fact that he was catching what was, to her, an invisible fly ? 

Miss Chauncey having now neatly arranged her “‘ window-curtains ”— 
the sleek loops of hair she wore on either side her high forehead—glanced 
yet again at the window. Nothing there but the silence of the Moor ; 
nothing there but the faint pricking of a star as the evening darkened. 

Sam’s supper cream was waiting on the hearthrug in the parlour as usual 
that evening. The lamp was lit. The red blinds were drawn. The fire 
crackled in the grate. ‘There they sat, these two ; the walls of the four- 
cornered house beside the cross-roads rising up above them like a huge 
oblong box under the immense starry sky that saucered in the wide 
darkness of the Moor. 

And while she sat so—with Sam there, seemingly fast asleep—Miss 
Chauncey was thinking. What had occurred in the bedroom that early 
evening had reminded her of other odd little bygone happenings. Trifles 
she had scarcely noticed, but which now returned clearly to memory. 
How often in the past, for example, Sam at this hour would be sitting as if 
fast asleep (as now) his paws tucked neatly in, looking much like a stout 
alderman after a high dinner. And then suddenly, without warning, as if a 
distant voice had called him, he would leap to his feet and run straight 
out of the room . And somewhere in the house—door ajar or window agape, 
he would find his egress and be up and away into the night. This had been 
a common thing to happen. 

Once, too, Miss Chauncey had found him squatting on his hind- 
quarters on the window-ledge of a little room that had been entirely 
disused since, years ago, Cousin Milly had stayed at Post Houses when 
Miss Chauncey was a child of eight. She had cried out at sight of him, 
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: You foolish Sam, you ; come in, sir! You will be tumbling out of the 
window next !”” And she remembered as though it were yesterday that 
though at this he had stepped gingerly in at once from his dizzy perch, 
he had not looked at her. He had passed her without a sign. 

On moonlight evenings, too—why you could never be sure where he 
was. You could never be sure from what errand he had returned. Was 
she sure indeed where he was on any night ? The longer she reflected, the 
gloomier grew her doubts and misgivings. This night, at any rate, Miss 
Chauncey determined to keep watch. But she was not happy in doing so. 
She hated all manner of spying. They were old companions, Sam and she ; 
and she, without him in bleak Post Houses, would be sadly desolate. She 
loved Sam dearly. None the less the sight of that afternoon haunted her, 
and it would be wiser to know all that there was to be known, even if for 
Sam’s sake only. 

Now Miss Chauncey always slept with her bedroom door ajar. She had 
slept so ever since her nursery days. Being a rather timid little girl, she 
liked in those far-away times to hear the grown-up voices down stairs and 
the spoons and forks clinking. As for Sam, he always slept in his basket 
beside her fireplace. Every morning there he would be, though on some 
mornings Miss Chauncey’s eyes would open gently to find herself gazing 
steadily into his pale-green ones as he stood on his hind-paws, resting his 
front ones on her bedside, and looking into her face. ‘‘ Time for break- 
fast, Sam?” his mistress would murmur. And Sam would mew, as 
distantly almost as a seagull in the heights of the sky. 

To-night, however, Miss Chauncey only pretended to fall asleep. It 
was difficult, however, to keep wholly awake, and she was all but drowsing 
off when there came a faint squeak from the hinge of her door, and she 
realised that Sam was gone out. After waiting a moment or two, she struck 
a match. Yes, there was his empty basket in the dark silent room, and 
presently from far away—from the steeple at Haggurdsdon Village—came 
the knolling of the hour. 

_ Miss Chauncey placed the dead end of the match in the saucer of her 
candlestick, and at that moment fancied she heard a faint whssh at her 
window, as of a sudden gust or scurry of wind, or the wings of a fast-flying 
bird—of a wild goose. It even reminded Miss Chauncey of half-forgotten 
Guy Fawkes days and of the sound the stick of a rocket makes as it drops 
down through the air—while its green and ruby lights die out in the immense 
heavens above. Miss Chauncey gathered up her long legs in the bed, drew 


‘on the flannel dressing-gown that always hung on her bedrail, and, lifting 


back the blind an inch or two, looked out of the window. 

It was a high starry night ; and a brightening in the sky above the roof 
seemed to betoken there must be a moon over the backward parts of the 
house. Even as she watched, a streak of pale silver descended swiftly out of 
the far spaces of the heavens and fading into the darkness dwindled 
and vanished away. It was a meteorite ; and at that very instant Miss 


Chauncey fancied she heard a faint remote dwindling whssh in the air. 
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Was that the meteorite too? Could she have been deceived ? Was she 
being deceived in everything ? She drew back. 

And then, as if in deliberate and defiant answer, out of the distance, 
from what appeared to be the extreme end of her long garden, where grew 
a tangle of sloe bushes, there followed a prolonged and as if half-secret 
caterwaul : very low—contralto, one might say—/Meearou-rou-rou-rou- 
rou | 

Heaven forbid! Was that Sam’s tongue? The caterwauling ceased. 
Yet still Miss Chauncey could not suppress a shudder. She knew Sam's 
voice of old. But surely not that ! Surely not that ! 

Strange and immodest, too, though it was to hear herself in that solitary 
place calling out in the dead of night, she none-the-less at once opened the 
window and summoned Sam by name. There was no response. The trees 
and bushes of the garden stood motionless ; their faint shadows on the 
ground revealing how small a moon was actually in the sky, and how low 
it hung towards its setting. The vague undulations of the Moor stretched 
into the distance. Not a light to be seen except those of the firmament. 
Again, and yet again, Miss Chauncey cried “‘ Sam, Sam ! Come away in ! 
Come away in, sir, you bad creature!’ Not a sound. Not the least stir 
of leaf or blade of grass. 

When, after so broken a night, Miss Chauncey awoke a little late the 
next morning, the first thing her eyes beheld when she sat up in bed was 
Sam—couched as usual in his basket. It was a mystery, and an uneasy one. 
After supping up his morning bowl, he slept steadily on until noonday. 
This happened to be the day of the week when Miss Chauncey made bread. 
On and on she steadily kneaded the dough with her knuckled hands, 
glancing ever and again towards the motionless creature. With fingers 
clotted from the great earthenware bowl, she stood over him at last for a 
few moments, and looked at him closely. 

He was lying curled round with his whiskered face to one side towards 
the fire. And it seemed to Miss Chauncey that she had never noticed 
before that faint peculiar grin on his face. “‘ Sam!” she cried sharply. An 
eye instantly opened, fiercely green as if a mouse had squeaked. He stared 
at her for an instant ; then the lid narrowed. The gaze slunk away a little, 
but Sam began to purr. 

The truth of it is, all this was making Miss Chauncey exceedingly unhappy. 
Mr. Cullings called that afternoon, with a basket of some fine ccmely 
young sprats. ‘ Them’ll wake his Royal Highness up,” he said. “ They’m 
fresh as daisies. Lor, m’m, what a Nero that beast be ! ” 7 

Cats are strange creatures, Mr. Cullings,” replied Miss Chauncey, 
reflectively, complacently, supposing that Mr. Cullings had misplaced an h 
and had meant to say, an hero. And Sam himself, with uplifted tail, and as if 
of the same opinion, was rubbing his head gently against her boot. 

Mr. Cullings eyed her closely. “‘ Why, yes, they be,” he said. ‘‘ What I 
says is that as soon as they’re out of your sight, you are out of their mind. 
There’s no more gratitood nor affection in a cat than in a pump. Though 
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so far as the pump is concerned, the gratitood should be on our side. I knew 
a family of cats once what fairly druv their mistress out of house and home.” 

“ But you wouldn’t have a cat only a pet ? ” said Miss Chauncey faintly ; 
afraid to ask for further particulars of this peculiar occurrence. 

“ Why no, m’m,” said the carrier. ‘‘ As the Lord made ’em, so they be. 
But [’ll be bound they could tell some knotty stories if they had a human 
tongue to their heads ! ” 

Sam had ceased caressing his mistress’s foot, and was looking steadily 
at Mr. Cullings, his hair roughed a little about the neck and shoulders. 
And the carrier looked back. 

“No, m’m. We wouldn’t keep ’em,”’ he said at last, ‘ if they was four 
times that size. Or, not for long ! ” 

Having watched Mr. Cullings’s little cart bowl away into the distance, 
Miss Chauncey returned into the house, more disturbed than ever. Nor 
did her uneasiness abate when Sam refused even to sniff at his sprats. 
Instead, he crawled in under a low table in the kitchen, behind the old 
seaman’s chest in which Miss Chauncey kept her kindling-wood. She 
fancied she heard his claws working in the wood now and again, and once 
he seemed to be expressing his natural feelings in what vulgar people with 
little sympathy for animals describe as “‘ swearing.” 

Her caressing “‘ Sams,” at any rate, were all in vain. His only reply was 
a kind of sneeze which uncomfortably resembled “ spitting.” Miss 
Chauncey’s feelings had already been hurt. It was now her mind that 
suffered. Something the carrier had said, or the way he had said it, or the 
peculiar look she had noticed on his face when he was returning Sam’s stare 
in the porch, haunted her thoughts. She was no longer young, was she 
becoming fanciful ? Or must she indeed conclude that for weeks past Sam 
had been steadily deceiving her, or at any rate concealing his wanderings 
and his interests ? What nonsense. Worse still : was she now so credulous 
as to believe that Sam had in actual fact been making signals—and secretly, 
behind her back—to some confederate that must either have been up in the 
sky, or in the moon ! 

Whether or not, Miss Chauncey determined to keep a sharper eye on him 
if for his own sake only. She would at least make sure that he did not leave 
the house that night. But then: Why not? she asked herself. Why 
shouldn’t the creature choose his own hour and season ? Cats, like owls, 
see best in the dark. They go best a-mousing in the dark, and may prefer 
the dark for their private, social, and even public affairs. Post Houses, 
after all, was only rather more than two miles from Haggurdsdon Village, 
and there were cats there in plenty. Poor fellow, her own dumb human 
company must sometimes be dull enough ! 

Such were Miss Chauncey’s reflections ; and as if to reassure her, Sam 
himself at that moment serenely entered the room and leapt up on to the 
empty chair beside her tea-table. As if, too, to prove that he had thought 
better of his evil temper, or to insinuate that there had been nothing 
amiss between himself and Mr. Cullings, he was licking his chops, and 
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there was no mistaking the odour of fish which he brought in with him 
from his saucer. 

“ So you have thought better of it, my boy ?” thought Miss Chauncey, 
though she did not utter the words aloud. And yet as she returned his 
steady feline gaze, she realised how difficult it was to read the intelligence 
behind those eyes. You might say that Sam, being only a cat, there was no 
meaning in them at all. But Miss Chauncey knew she would scarcely have 
said it if such eyes had looked out of ahumanshapeather! 

Unfortunately, and almost as if Sam had overheard his mistress’s 
speculations regarding possible cat friends in the Village, there came at 
that moment a faint wambling mew beneath the open window. In a flash 
Sam was out of his chair and over the window ledge, and Miss Chauncey 
rose only just in time to see him in infuriated pursuit of a slim sleek tor- 
toiseshell creature that had evidently come to Post Houses in hope of a 
friendlier reception, and was now fleeing in positive fear of its life. 

Sam returned from his chase as fresh as-paint, and Miss Chauncey was 
horrified to detect—caught up between the claws of his right forefoot—a 
tuft or two of tortoiseshell fur, which, having composed himself by the fire, 
he promptly removed by licking. 

Still pondering on: these disquieting events, Miss Chauncey took her 
usual evening walk in the garden. Candytuft and virginia stock were blos- 
soming along the shell-lined path, and late roses were already beginning to 
blow on the high brick wall which shut off her narrow strip of land from 
the vast lap of the Moor. Having come to the end of the path, Miss 
Chauncey pushed on a little further than usual, to where the grasses grew 
more rampant, and where wild headlong weeds raised their heads beneath 
her few lichenous apple trees. Still further down, for hers was a long, 
though narrow, garden—there grew straggling bushes of sloe, spiny 
whitethorn. These had blossomed there indeed in the moor’s bleak springs 
long before Post Houses had raised its chimneypots into the sky. Here too, 
flourished a dense drift of nettles—their sour odour haunting the air. 

And it was in this forlorn spot that—like Robinson Crusoe, before her— 
Miss Chauncey was suddenly brought to a standstill by the sight of yzhat 
appeared to be nothing else than a strange footprint in the mould. Nearby 
the footprint, moreover, showed what might be the impression of a walking- 
cane or possibly of something stouter and heavier—a crutch. Could she 
again be deceived ? The footprint, it was true, was unlike most human 
footprints, the heel sunk low, the toe square. Might it be accidental ? 
Was it a footprint ? 

Miss Chauncey glanced furtively across the bushes towards the house. 
It loomed gaunt and forbidding in the moorland dusk. And she fancied 
she could see, though the evening light might be deceiving her, the cower- 
ing shape of Sam looking out at her from the kitchen-window. To be 
watched ! To be herself spied upon—and watched ! 

But then, of course, Sam was always watching her. What oddity was 
there in that ? Where else would his sprats come from, his cream, his 
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saucer of milk, his bowl of fresh well-water ? Nevertheless, Miss Chauncey 
returned to her parlour gravely discomposed. 

It was an uncommonly still evening, and as she went from room to room 
locking the windows, she noticed there was already a moon in the sky. 
She eyed it with misgiving. And at last bedtime came ; and when Sam, 
as usual, after a lick or two, had composed himself in his basket, Miss 
Chauncey, holding the key almost challengingly within view, deliberately 
locked her bedroom door. 

When she awoke next morning Sam was asleep in his basket as usual, 
and during the day-time he kept pretty closely to the house. So, too, on 
the Wednesday and the Thursday. It was not until the following Friday 
that having occasion to go into an upper bedroom that had no fireplace, 
and being followed as usual by Sam, Miss Chauncey detected the faint 
rank smell of soot in the room. No chimney, and a smell of soot ! She 
turned rapidly on her companion : he had already left the room. 

And when that afternoon she discovered a black sooty smear upon her 
own patchwork quilt, she realised not only that her suspicions had been 
justified, but that for the first time in his life Sam had deliberately laid 
himself down there in her absence. At this act of sheer defiance, she was 
no longer so much hurt as exceedingly angry. There was no doubt now. 
Sam was deliberately defying her. No two companions could share a house 
on such terms as these. He must be taught a lesson. 

That evening, in full sight of the creature, having locked her bedroom 
door, she stuffed a large piece of mattress ticking into the mouth of her 
chimney and pulled down the register. Having watched these proceedings, 
Sam rose from his basket, and with an easy spring, leapt up on to the 
dressing-table. Beyond the window, the Moor lay almost as bright as day. 
Ignoring Miss Chauncey, the creature squatted there steadily and openly 


‘staring into the empty skies, for a whole stretch of them was visible from 


where he sat. 

Miss Chauncey proceeded to make her toilet for the night, trying in vain 
to pretend that she was entirely uninterested in what the animal was at. 
Faint sounds—not exactly mewings or growlings—but a kind of low 
inward caterwauling, hardly audible, was proceeding from his throat. 
But whatever these sounds might mean, Sam himself can have been the 
only listener. There was not a sign of movement at the window or in the 


world without. And then Miss Chauncey promptly drew down the blind. 


At this Sam at once raised his paw for all the world as if he were about to 
protest, and then, apparently thinking better of it, he pretended instead 


that the action had been only for the purpose of commencing his nightly 
_ wash. 


Long after her candle had been extinguished, Miss Chauncey lay 
listening. Every stir and movement in the quiet darkness could be clearly 


followed. First there came a furtive footing and tapping at the register of 
the fireplace, so closely showing what was happening that Miss Chauncey 


Pe 


could positively see in her imagination Sam on the hearth-stone, erecting 
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himself there upon his hindlegs, vainly attempting to push the obstacle 
back. 

This being in vain, he appeared to have dropped back on to his fours. 
Then came a pause. Had he given up his intention ? No: now he was at 
the door, pawing, gently scratching. Then a leap, even, towards the handle: 
but one only—the door was locked. Retiring from the door, he now sprang 
lightly again on to the dressing-table. What now was he at ? By covertly 
raising her head a little from her pillow, Miss Chauncey could see him 
with paw thrust out, gently drawing back the blind from the moon- 
flooded window-pane. And even while she listened and watched, she 
heard yet again—and yet again—the faint whssh as of a wild swan cleaving 
the air ; and then what might have been a cry of a bird, but which to Miss 
Chauncey’s ears resembled a shrill pealing cackle of laughter. At this Sam 
hastily turned from the window, and without the least attempt at conceal- 
ment pounced clean from the dressing-table on to the lower rail of her bed. 

This unmannerly conduct could be ignored no longer. Poor Miss 
Chauncey raised herself in her sheets, pulled her night-cap a little closer 
down over her ears, and thrusting out her hand towards the chair beside 
the bed, struck a match and relit her candle. It was with a real effort that 
she then slowly turned her head and faced her night-companion. His hait 
was bristling about his body as if he had had an electric shock. His 
whiskers stood out at stiff angles with his jaws. He looked at least twice 
his usual size, and his eyes blazed in his head, as averting his face from her 
regard he gave vent to a low sustained Mzariou-rou-rou ! 

“* I say you shall ot,” cried Miss Chauncey at the creature. At the sound 
of her words, he turned slowly and confronted her. And it seemed that 
until that moment Miss Chauncey had never actually seen Sam’s coun- 
tenance as in actual fact it really was. It was not so much the grinning 
tigerish look it wore, but the sullen assurance upon it of what he wanted 
and that he meant to get it. 

All thought of sleep was now out of the question. Miss Chauncey coulc 
be obstinate too. The creature seemed to shed an influence on the very ai 
which she could hardly resist. She rose from her bed and thrusting on he: 
slippers made her way to the window. Once more a peculiar inward cry 
broke out from the bed-rail. She raised the blind and the light of th 
moon from over the moor swept in upon her little apartment. And wher 
she turned to remonstrate with her pet at his ingratitude, and at all thi: 
unseemliness and the deceit of his ways, there was something so menacing 
and pitiless in his aspect that Miss Chauncey hesitated no more. 

“ Well, mark me ! ” she cried in a trembling voice, “ go out of the doo: 
you shan’t. But if you enjoy soot, soot it shall be.” 

With that she thrust back the register with the poker, and drew dowr 
the bundle of ticking with the tongs. And before the fit of coughin; 
caused by the consequent smotheration that followed had ceased, th 
lithe black shape had sprung from the bedrail, and with a scramble wa 
into the hearth, over the fire-bars, up the chimney, and away. 
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Trembling from head to foot, Miss Chauncey sat down on a cane 
rocking-chair that stood nearby to reflect what next she must be doing. 
Wh-ssh ! Wh-ssh ! Again at the window came that mysterious rushing 
sound, but now the flurrying murmur as of a rocket shooting up with its 
fiery train of sparks thinning into space, rather than the sound of its 
descending stick. And then in the hush that followed, there sounded yet 
again, like a voice from the foot of the garden—a caterwauling piercing 
and sonorous enough to arouse the sleeping cocks in the Haggurdsdon hen- 
roosts and for miles around. Out of the distance their chanticleering broke 
shrill on the night air ; to be followed a moment afterwards by the tardy 
clang of midnight from the Church steeple. Then once more, silence ; 
utter quiet. Miss Chauncey returned to bed, but that night she slept no 
more. 

Her mind overflowed with unhappy thoughts. Her faith in Sam was 
gone. Far worse, she had lost faith even in her affection for him. To have 
wasted that !—all the sprats, all the whitebait in the wide, wide seas were 
as nothing by comparison. That Sam had wearied of her company was at 
last beyond question. It shamed her to think how much this meant to 
her—a mere animal! But she knew what was gone ; knew how dull and 
spiritless the day’s round would seem—the rising, the housework, the 
meals, a clean linen collar in the afternoon, her evening slippers, a dish of 
tea, her candle, prayers, bed. On and on. In what wild company was her 
cat, Sam, now ? At her own refusal to answer this horrid question, it was 
as if she had heard the hollow clanging slam of an immense iron door. 

Next morning—still ruminating on these strange events, grieved to the 
heart at this dreadful rift between herself and one who had been her honest 
companion for so many years : ashamed too that Sam should have had his 
way with her when she had determined not to allow him to go out during 
the night—next morning Miss Chauncey, as if merely to take a little 
exercise, once again ventured down to the foot of her garden. A faint, 
blurred mark (such as she had seen on the previous evening) in the black 
mould of what might be a foot-print is nothing very much. __ 

But now—in the neglected patch beyond the bushes of white-thorn and 
bramble—there was no doubt in the world—appeared the marks of many. 
And surely no cats’ paw-prints these ! Of what use, too, to a cat could a 
crutch or a staff be ? A staff or a crutch which—to judge from the impres- 
sion it had left in the mould—must have been at least as thick as a broom- 
stick. 

More disquieted and alarmed than ever over this fresh mystery, Miss 
Chauncey glanced up and back towards the chimney-pots of the house 
clearly and sharply fretted against the morning light of the eastern skies. 
And she realised what perils even so sure-footed a creature as Sam had 
_ faced when he skirred up out of the chimney in his wild effort to emerge 
into the night. Having thus astonishingly reached the rim of the chimney-pot 
_—the burning stars above and the wilderness of the moor spread out far 

beneath and around him—he must have leaped from the top of the pot to a 
: rt 
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narrow brick ledge not three inches wide. Thence on to the peak of the 
roof and thence down a steep, slippery slope of slates to a leaden gutter. 

And how then? The thick tod of ivy matting the walls of the house 
reached hardly more than half-way up. Could Sam actually have plunged 
from gutter to tod ? The very thought of such a peril drew Miss Chauncey’s 
steps towards the house again, in the sharpest anxiety to assure 
herself that he was still in the land of the living. 

And lo and behold, when she was but half-way on her journey, she 
heard a succession of frenzied cries and catcalls in the air from over the 
Moor. Hastily placing a flower-pot by the wall, she stood on tiptoe and 
peered over. And even now, at this very moment, in full flight across the 
nearer slope of the Moor she descried her Sam, not now in chase of a 
foolishly trustful visitor, but hotly pursued by what appeared to be the 
complete rabblement of Haggurdsdon’s cats. Sore spent though he showed 
himself to be, Sam was keeping his distance. Only a few lank tabby cats, 
and what appeared to be a grey-ginger Manx (unless he was an ordinary 
cat with his tail chopped off) were close behind. 

‘“*Sam ! Sam! ”’ Miss Chauncey cried, and yet again, ‘‘ Sam!” but in 
her excitement and anxiety her foot slipped on the flower-pot and in an 
instant the feline chase had fallen out of sight. Gathering herself together 
again, she clutched a long besom or garden broom that was leaning against 
the wall, and rushed down to the point at which she judged Sam would 
make his entrance into the garden. She was not mistaken, nor an instant 
too soon. With a bound he was up and over, and in three seconds the 
rabble had followed, in vehement pursuit. 

What came after Miss Chauncey could never very clearly recall. She 
could but remember plying her besom with might and main amid this 
rabble and mellay of animals, while Sam no longer a fugitive, turned on his 
enemies and fought them man for man. None the less, it was by no means 
an easy victory. And had not the over-fatted cur from the butcher’s in 
Haggurdsdon—which had long since started in pursuit of this congregation 
of his enemies—had he not at last managed to overtake them, the contest 
might very well have had a tragic ending. But at sound of his baying and 
at sight of the cur’s teeth snapping at them as he vainly attempted to 
surmount the wall, Sam’s enemies turned and fled in all directions. And 
faint and panting, Miss Chauncey was able to fling down her besom and to 
lean for a brief respite against the trunk of a tree. 

At last she opened her eyes again. “‘ Well, Sam,” she managed to 

mutter at last, ““ we got the best of them, then ? ” 
_ But to her amazement she found herself uttering these friendly words 
into a complete vacancy. The creature was nowhere to be seen. His 
cream disappeared during the day, however, and by an occasional rasping 
sound Miss Chauncey knew that he once more lay hidden in his dingy resort 
behind the kindling-wood box. And there she did not disturb him. 

Not until tea-time of the following day did Sam reappear. And then— 
after attending to his hurts—it was merely to sit with face towards the fire, 
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sluggish and sullen and dumb as a dog. It was not Miss Chauncey’s 
“place” to make advances, she thought. She took no notice of the beast 
except to rub in a little hog’s-fat on the raw places of his wounds. She 
was rejoiced to find, however, that he kept steadily to Post Houses for the 
next few days, though her dismay was re-awakened at hearing on the third 
night a more dismal wailing and wauling than ever from the sloe-bushes, 
even while Sam himself sat motionless beside the fire. His ears twitched ; 
his fur bristled ; he sneezed or spat, but remained otherwise motionless. 

When Mr. Cullings called again, Sam at once hid himself in the coal- 
cellar, but gradually his manners towards Miss Chauncey began to recover 
their usual suavity. And within a fortnight after the full-moon, the two of 
them had almost returned to their old friendly companionship. He was 
healed, sleek, confident and punctual. No intruder of his species had 
appeared from Haggurdsdon. The night noises had ceased, Post Houses to 
all appearance—apart from its strange ugliness—was as peaceful and calm 
as any other solitary domicile in the United Kingdom. 

But alas and alas. With the very first peeping of the crescent moon, 
Sam’s mood and habits began to change again. He mouched about with 
a sly and furtive eye. And when he fawned on her, purring and clawing, 
the whole look of him was full of deceit. If Miss Chauncey chanced softly 
to enter the room wherein he sat, he would at once leap down from the 
window at which he had been perched as if in the attempt to prove that 
he had not been looking out of it. And once, towards evening, though she 
was no spy, she could not but pause at the parlour door. She had peeped 
through its crack as it stood ajar. And there on the hard sharp back of an 
old prie-Dieu chair that had belonged to her pious great-aunt Miranda, 
sat Sam on his hind quarters. And without the least doubt in the world 
he was vigorously signalling to some observer outside with his forepaws. 
Miss Chauncey turned away sick at heart. 

From that hour on Sam more and more steadily ignored and flouted his 
mistress, was openly insolent, shockingly audacious. Mr. Cullings gave 
her small help indeed. ‘“ If I had a cat, m’m, what had manners like that, 
after all your kindness, fresh fish and all every week, and cream, as | 
understand, not skim, I’d—I’d give him away.” 

“To whom ? ” said Miss Chauncey shortly. 

_ * Well,” said the carrier, “‘ I don’t know as how I’d much mind to who. 
Just a home, m’m.” 

_ “ He seems to have no friends in the village,” said Miss Chauncey, in as 
light a tone as she could manage. 

‘‘ When they’re as black as that, with them saucer eyes, you can never 
tell,” said Mr. Cullings. “There’s that old trollimog what lives in Hogges 
Bottom. She’s got a cat that might be your Sam’s twin.” 

“‘ Indeed no, he has the mange,” said Miss Chauncey, loyal to the end. 
The carrier shrugged his shoulders, climbed into his cart, and bowled 
away off over the Moor. And Miss Chauncey returning to the house, laid 
the platter of silvery sprats on the table, sat down, and burst into tears. 
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It was, then, in most ways a fortunate thing that the very next morning 
—three complete days, that is, before next full-moon-tide—she received a 
letter from her sister-in-law in Shanklin, in the Isle of Wight, entreating 
her to pay them a long visit. : 

“My dear Emma, you must sometimes be feeling very lonely [it ran] 
shut up in that great house so far from any neighbours. We often think 
of you, and particularly these last few days. It’s very nice to have that Sam 
of yours for company, but after all, as George says, a pet’s only a pet. And 
we do all think its high time you took a little holiday with us. I am looking 
out of my window at this very moment. The sea is as calm as a mill-pond, a 
solemn beautiful blue. The fishing boats are coming in with their brown 
sails. This is the best time of the year with us, because the tripper season 
is drawing to a close and there are fewer of those horrid visitors to be seen, 
and no crowds. George says you must come. He joins with me in his love as 
would Maria if she weren’t out shopping, and will meet you at the station 
in the trap. And we shall all be looking forward to seeing you in a few 
days. Emmie is now free of her cough—only whooping when the memory 
takes her, and never sick. . .”’ 

At this kindness, and with all her anxieties, Miss Chauncey all but broke 
down. When the butcher drove up in his cart an hour or two afterwards, 
he took a telegram for her back to the Village, and on the Monday her box 
was packed, and all that remained was to put Sam in his basket in prepara- 
tion for the journey. But I am bound to say it took more than the per- 
suasions of his old protectress to accomplish this. Indeed Mr. Cullings 
had actually to hold the creature with his gloved hands and none too 
gently, while Miss Chauncey pressed down the lid and pushed the skewer 
in to hold it close. ‘““ What’s done’s durned done,” said the carrier, as he 
rubbed a pinch of earth into his scratches. “‘ But what J says is, better 
done for ever. Mark my words, m’m! ” 

oc Chauncey took a shilling out of her large leather purse ; but made 
no reply. 

Indeed, all this trouble proved at last in vain. Thirty miles distant from 
Haggurdsdon, at Blackmoor Junction, Miss Chauncey had to change trains. 
Her box and Sam’s basket were placed together on the station platform 
beside half-a-dozen empty milk-cans and some fowls in a crate, and Miss 
Chauncey went to make enquiries of the station-master in order to make 
sure of her platform. 

It was the furious panic-stricken cackling of these fowls that brought 
her hastily back to her belongings, only to find that by hook or by crook 
Sam had managed to push the skewer of the basket out of its cane loops. 
The wicker lid gaped open—the basket was empty. Indeed one poor 
gasping hen, its life fluttering away from its helpless body, was proof 
enough not only of Sam’s prowess but of his cowardly ferocity. 

A few days afterwards, as Miss Chauncey sat in the very room to which 
her sister-in-law had referred in her invitation, looking over the placid 
surface of the English Channel, the sun gently shining in the sky, there 
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came a letter from Mr. Cullings. It 
back Bia bibeeahi ye g was in pencil and written upon the 
Dear Madam, i take the libberty of riteing you in reference to the 
Animall as how i helped put in is bawskit which has cum back returned 
empty agenn by rail me having okashun to cart sum hop powles from 
Haggurdsden late at nite ov Sunday. I seez him squattin at the parlour 
windy gtimasin out at me fit to curdle your blood in your vanes and lights 
at the upper windies and a yowling and screetching as i never hopes to 
hear agen in a Christian lokalety. And that ole wumman from Hogges 
Botom sitting in the porch mi own vew being that there is no good in the 
place and the Animall be bewhitched. Mr. Flint the boutcher agrees 
with me as how now only last mesures is of any use and as i have said afore 
iam willing to take over the house the rent if so be being low and moddrate 
considering of the bad name it as in these parts around Haggurdsden. I 
remain dear madam waitin your orders and oblige yours truely William 
Cullings.” 

‘To look at Miss Chauncey you might have supposed she was a strong- 
minded woman. You might have supposed that this uncivil reference to the 
bad name her family house had won for itself would have mortified her 
beyond words. Whether or not, she neither showed this letter to her 
sister-in-law nor for many days together did she even answer it. Sitting 
on the esplanade, and looking out to sea, she brooded on and on in the warm, 
salt, yet balmy air. It was a distressing problem. But ‘“‘ No, he must go 
* own way, she sighed to herself at last ; “‘ I have done my best for 

im. 

_ What is more, Miss Chauncey never returned to Post Houses. She sold 
it at last, house and garden and for a pitiful sum, to the carrier, Mr. 
Cullings. By that time Sam had vanished, had been never seen again. 

Not that Miss Chauncey was faithless of memory. Whenever the faint 

swish of a sea-gull’s wing sounded in the air above her head ; or the 


 erackling of an ascending rocket for the amusement of visitors broke the 


silence of the nearer heavens over the sea ; whenever even she became 


conscious of the rustling frou-frou of her Sunday watered silk gown as she 


sallied out to Church from the neat little villa she now rented on the 
Shanklin Esplanade—she never noticed such things without being 
instantly transported back in imagination to her bedroom at Post Houses, 
and seeing again that strange deluded animal, once her Sam, squatting 
there on her bed, and as it were knitting with his fore-paws the while h 
stood erect upon his hind. | 


~ 
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A TALE OF THE TIMES 


By E. M. DELAFIELD 


ISS SOUTHERNHAYE had never known anything like it. 
For twenty-four years she had managed the Ladies’ Domestic 
Bureau, and day in and day out she had sat at her little table 
in the office, answering letters, entering up the books, and 
interviewing mistresses and maids. Be 

And never—before 1916 or thereabouts—had she known anything like 
it. Now it was 1925, and the condition of things unparalleled in Miss 
Southernhaye’s experience still persisted. It was, in fact—if anything— 
becoming more acute. 

“Girls are not what they were” said Miss Southernhaye tosome of her clients, 
but in her own mind she also said : “‘ Mistresses are not what they were.” 

Of course, in a way, business was bad. Ladies hardly waited to go to 
Registry Offices nowadays, they told one another of any possibility—however 
remote—of obtaining a servant, and then rushed off to secure her. And maids 
didn’t put their names down, since they knew too well that fresh places 
would be offered them plentifully enough. But still, there was always the 
stream of discouraged and exhausted mistresses who would pay half-a- 
crown booking fee and leave an address “‘ just in case something turns up.” 

And, of course, there were the temporaries. They received enormous 
wages, so that the percentage due to Miss Southernhaye for her services 
was substantial. 

On a warm and beautiful morning of April, Miss Southernhaye sat, 
as usual, at her table. There was a bunch of primroses in a glass jar in 
front of her. It was a Tuesday, and on Saturday she had taken the tram out 
to Alvery Down Road, which led on into the real country. For the Ladies’ 
Domestic Bureau was situated in the main thoroughfare of a Cathedral 
City. Tuesday was market-day, and Miss Southernhaye alwavs expected 
to receive more visits on Tuesdays than on other days. 

There was something in these first days of spring, too . . . It made 
the unfortunate employers of domestic labour feel irrationally hopeful, as 
though miracles might happen, almost—and on the other hand it made the 
girls—especially the young ones—feel that they wanted a change. Just 
a change, no matter where to, so long as it was a change. 

So the mistresses, timid, and yet somehow optimistic, came to Miss 
Southernhaye ; and the maids, anything but timid, and far too self- 
confident to be called optimistic, came also. 

That Tuesday morning, Miss Southernhaye’s first client was an ol 
acquaintance. Of course, she knew most of the principal residents in the 
city, and many of the neighbouring ladies from the country as well. Hers 


had the reputation of being the most High-Class Registry Office int 
as well as the Sideeensbinhed: 2 8 BY ee 
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“ Good-morning, Mrs. Marshall. Nice weather we’re having at last.” 

“Oh, good morning, Miss Southernhaye.” Mrs. Marshall, who was 
young, and had only been married a few years, looked harassed. 

“ ’ve come to see what you can do for me. Of course I know how 
difficult it is, just now—” | 

Miss Southernhaye, at this, quite instinctively turned to the page of the 
ledger inscribed—* Cooks-general.”’ 

“—but that wretched girl had left me at a moment’s notice, and I’ve 
people coming to stay to-morrow. Is there any hope of a cook-general 
for me?” 

** Not at the moment, Mrs. Marshall.” 

It was better to let her know the worst at once. 

“ I might be able to fix you with a temporary, perhaps.” 

The second ledger was brought into prominence. 

_ “ Of course, if you can’t give me the name of a single one, I suppose I 
shall have to take a temporary, but I didn’t want to if I could help it. 
They’re so expensive, and they don’t care how much they waste, and 
besides, it’s unsettling for the other girl, having so many changes. My 
house-parlour-maid is quite likely to give notice, as it is—the cook’s going 
has upset her, already.” 

~ “J daresay,” said Miss Southernhaye sombrely. 

- She fluttered the pages of the ledger. 

“There’s Mrs. Jasper. She wasn’t engaged yesterday, but I gave 
her name to two ladies in the afternoon. One of them didn’t want her 
for a fortnight, but the other one was in a hurry—however, they may not 
have settled it yet. You could try her.” 

“Oh, yes. Oh, thank you. What’s her address ? ” 

_ Miss Southernhaye wrote it down. 

“Yes, I see. I could go there by tram at once. She’s a good cook, I 
suppose ? ” 
+“ T believe so. I’ve sent her to several ladies and never heard any 
complaints. She’s asking twenty-five a week.” — 

“ Yes, I see.” feat 

In her eagerness, it was evident that Mrs. Marshall was hardly listening. 
She pulled on her gloves rapidly. 

“« Excuse me one moment, Mrs. Marshall. The girl who’s leaving you— 
Is she going to another place ? You see, we get so many demands, now, 
‘for cooks-general.”’ ) pace i 

*‘ Oh, she’s gone to Bristol, the horrid girl. Some former mistress—or 
so she said—who’d written to beg her to go back, at double the wages. And 
the girl wanted to give me a week’s notice. I was so angry, I said she could 
_ go at once—I didn’t really think she would—but she simply jumped at it. 
-'They’ve no conscience nowadays, none at all.” 

“It’s the same everywhere,” said Miss Southernhaye. Once she knew 
that Mrs. Marshall’s cook had actually gone to another situation she was 
no longer in the least interested. 
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“Well, try Mrs. Jasper, and I’ve another woman here, but I don’t 
know anything about her. She came in yesterday. Farmer, at No. 10, 
Bratchard Road. She’s elderly.” 

“* Can she cook Py 

“She says she can—but I know nothing about her,’ 
Southernhaye. 

“‘ She doesn’t want a kitchen-maid, or anything like that ? ” 

“She didn’t say so. Cook-general she calls herself. ‘Twenty-one 
shillings a week.” 

“Well, I’ll go and see them both. Thank you very much. And if you 
should hear of a permanent one 

“T’ll let you know. The booking-fee is half-a-crown. And I’d better 
just have the particulars.” 

While she was taking them down, two more ladies entered the office. 
Miss Southernhaye begged them to take chairs. 

Mrs. Marshall hurried through her “ particulars,” and went away, in 
search of Mrs. Jasper or Miss Farmer. | 

The other two ladies, who were friends, each wanted a cook-general. 
They held out inducements of wireless installation, labour-saving devices. 
liberal outings, help given and separate bedrooms. 

But Miss Southernhaye could, unfortunately, not create cooks-general 
where none existed. She was again obliged to suggest the temporaries. 
Jasper and Farmer. 

“ Or I’ve a girl here, she’s never been out before, but she’s anxious to 
learn. She'll take twenty-eight pounds a year, as she’s inexperienced.” 

““'That’s no good to me. The other maids won’t stand bad cooking 
They’d leave in a body. It’s no economy in the end.” . 

““ No, none,” agreed the other lady. “ And I’ve got a nursery, in my 
house, so it’s out of the question. Nurse would give notice. The nursery 
never gets on with the kitchen, as it is.” 

“If you’ve a nursery, Madam, I’m afraid it’s going ta be difficult tc 
find anyone for you,” said Miss Southernhaye. She did not know either: 
of these ladies. 

““ Nowadays, when girls can pick and choose, they siaply won’t ge 
where there are children. They say it makes extra work.” 

“But it doesn’t!” wailed the lady. “I got a nursery-maid, simply 
because the house-parlour-maid wouldn’t take up the nursery meals, anc 
I always order exactly the same for the children as we have in the dining- 
room, so as not to make extra cooking. It need not make the least difference 
as far as the cook is concerned.” 

“ It’s just the idea that seems to put them off,” said Miss Southernhaye 
shaking her head. 

“ I've no nursery,” said the first lady, not without triumph. “ Anc 
we’re only two in the dining-room, with an occasional visitor.” | 

“* Are you in the town, Madam ? ” 

“ Well,no. I’m afraid we’re some way out. On the Mutterton road,in fact.’ 


> 


repeated Mrs. 
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There was a fatal implication in this. The Mutterton road was not on 
the tram route. 

“Very, very difficult to get servants out there, in the Mutterton dis- 
trict. They say it’s too quiet.” 

The triumph faded out of the nursery-less lady. ‘‘ I know,” she said 
dejectedly. 

~ I'm right i the town, of course,” said her friend gently. ‘“ Mallison 
Crescent.” 

Miss Southernhaye raised her eyebrows rather wearily. 

~ Basement kitchens,” she observed, simply and quite accurately. 

She knew all about the houses in Mallison Crescent, which were large, 
old-fashioned and inconvenient. 

There was a momentary silence. 

“ Well,” weakly said the clients, both speaking more or less together. 

They put down their half-crowns and went away. Miss Southernhaye 
could hear scraps of their conversation as they went out. 

“Simply hopeless, nowadays ... married couples... Oh, quite 
hopeless . . . expense . . . but there’s always one who’s no good, in 
every couple . . . Hopeless, isn’t it ? ” 

Miss Southernhaye privately agreed with them that it was, indeed, hopeless. 

After eleven o’clock, she might possibly get some visits from servants. 
The 10.45 train always brought some in on market-days, when they took 
advantage of the cheap fares. 

Meanwhile, she wrote letters. 

“ Dear Madam, 

Yours of yesterday’s date received. At the present moment, we fear 
that we have no cook-general upon our books, but we have noted your 
requirements and will do our best to send you any suitable addresses. 
Should you require a temporary cook, we should have pleasure in 
‘putting you into touch with some of the really high-class maids _per- 
sonally known to us. 

Assuring you at all times of our best attention, 

We remain, yours faithfully, 
Ladies’ Domestic Bureau.” 

To servants—there were one or two letters from girls requiring places 
as children’s nurses, and one for a between-maid of sixteen who wished to 
become a house-parlourmaid at £30 a year—it was almost always 
necessary to answer a first letter by a stereotyped request for fuller 
information. ; can 

“ Please state your age, wages required, whether wishing to take a place 
in the country, and when disengaged.” 

It wasn’t much use asking, as one used to ask, why the girl was leaving 
her situation. Ladies seeking servants didn’t wait to find out. They 
snatched at anything. Only the absolute, tangible presence of an illegiti- 
mate baby as appendage to the cook ever gave them pause, and then it 
was “ on account of the other servants ”—or so they alleged. 
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Miss Southernhaye sighed, thinking of the good old days when servants 
wore black bonnets, and kitchen-maids received twelve pounds a year, 
and were downstairs at half-past five every morning. 

The bell jangled, as the office-door was pushed open. 

A mother, with a girl of about fifteen, for whom she wanted a first place. 
Not farm people, certainly—probably small trades-people. 

Miss Southernhaye’s experienced glance had summed them both up in 
one instant. 

“Good morning.” 

‘“* Good morning.” 

The wrong sort of manners, and they plumped into chairs without 
waiting to be asked. 

The usual questions and answers were exchanged. 

“‘ Never been out before—her dad doesn’t half like the 

‘““ Yes, I see.”” Miss Southernhaye was very, very brisk, and very, very 
dry—like an East wind. 

‘“‘ No experience. Of course you can’t expect 

“‘ Oh, as to that, Maggie’s sharp. She’ll pick up the work fast enough, 
I expect. But I want her to get into good service. She wants the house- 
and-parlour work.”’. 

“ 'There’s what they call a between-maid’s place.” 

‘“‘ What’s that?” said the mother suspiciously. No tradition of good 
service there—they didn’t even know the expression, evidently. 

‘“‘ IT suppose you’ve no objection to the country ?” Miss Southernhaye 
didn’t really suppose this, but she said it. 

“IT wouldn’t sleep a night in the country for anything,’ 
herself, abruptly and violently. ‘‘ Why, I’d be terrified.” 

“It'd have to be in a town,” said the mother, less emotionally. “ She 
wouldn’t mind the sea, not if it wasn’t too dead-alive in the winter. 
Naturally, Maggie’s young, and she wants a bit of life. I’m all for letting 
young girls see a bit of life, within reason. And she’s steady. I can trust 
Maggie, besides that she knows her dad’d flay the skin off her if she were 
to get running after the boys the way some do.” ) 

The mother and daughter exchanged a glance. 

““She’s been in trouble,” the experienced inner monitor of Miss 
Southernhaye informed her, without surprise. 

“Can she cook?” 

“ Well, a bit. Not the fancy, or anything like that, of course, but just 
the plain. But she doesn’t want to be in the kitchen all day. She 
wants ‘ 

Miss Southernhaye whisked up one of the ledgers. “‘ Name——” _ 
: Looe Beale—well, I suppose I did ought to say Margaret, but her 

2 Bae oe bee Age?” 

“ Sixteen last January. She’s been helping me a bit since leavi 1,” 
said Mrs. Beale bastity, ae paaeriaics 
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“ Not been out before—willing to learn h-p. work. Wants town or 
sea-side. Free at once, I suppose ? ” 

66 Any day.” 

" You’re asking about sixteen pounds a year, I suppose, to start ? ” 

~ Eighteen,” said Mrs. Beale firmly. “You see, with being away from 
home, there’s railway fare to be considered es 

“ I could get her a place in the town here, I daresay.” 

“Well, I don’t think ” "They hesitated and looked at one another, 
and then began to confer in whispers. 

Miss Southernhaye turned from them with relief and addressed herself 
to a new arrival, a pleasant-faced woman of about fifty, dressed in black. 

“ Have you anything in my line yet, Miss Southernhaye ? ” she enquired 
in a low voice. 

“ Tm afraid not, Miss Glass. You see, so few people want a lady’s maid 
nowadays, unless it’s for London.” 

“Td rather be in the country, but, of course, I can’t afford to stay out 
much longer.” 

“Call in again this afternoon. Tuesday’s a very full day, and I might 
have someone in.” 

“Thank you, Miss Southernhaye, I will.” 

Miss Glass went out, and Miss Southernhaye, for the benefit of Maggie 
Beale, observed suavely : 

“That person that’s just gone, was ten years in one place, and fifteen 
years in another. Titled families, both. She only left the last because the 
lady died—no other reason.” 

“ She’d ought to of got married,” observed Mrs. Beale contemptuously. 
“If a girl doesn’t look out for herself when she’s young, she’ll find herself 
left when she’s old, is what I say.” 

“ Perhaps no one didn’t ask her,” remarked Maggie pertly. 

The mother laughed shortly. 

“ Well ”” she said, rising. 

“One minute, Mrs.—er—”’ (When they were Mrs. Beale’s sort, 
Miss Southernhaye made a point of not remembering their names, in the 
hope that it might take them down a peg or two. Not that it ever did.) — 

“One minute. I’ve a letter from a lady at Sidd Bay, who’s looking 
for a girl to train. She says she’ll be in here at twelve, and it might be 
worth your while to wait, or to look in again. I’d wait, if I were you. 


She’s got two or three girls to see, and the one on the spot naturally has the 


best chance.” as 
The Beales looked rather suspicious, but not a muscle of Miss Southern- 


haye’s face moved, to betray the fact that the applicants for the Sidd Bay 
situation were mythical creations of her own. 

“‘ T don’t mind waiting a few minutes. It’s nearly twelve now.” 

** Over there,”’ said Miss Southernhaye, indicating a more distant seat. 
She had been disgusted at the indelicacy with which Mrs. Beale had 
remained within earshot of her confidence with Miss Glass. 
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At twelve o’clock the lady from Sidd Bay arrived. 

“Oh, good morning, Miss Southernhaye.” 

“Good morning, Madam.” 

She had been to the Registry Office before—dozens of times. And 
likely to come dozens of times more, Miss Southernhaye reflected grimly. 
The sort that never kept a servant for more than a few months. Some 
ladies were like that. You couldn’t say why, exactly. They’d do anything 
to keep a maid—give her far too much time off, practically ask her leave 
before having friends to the house, do half the work themselves, 4 let 
things go ”’ sooner than find fault—and then at the end of it all, most likely 
the girl left without rhyme or reason, and gave out that she hadn’t had 


ou. : 
, Of course her mother came too, scanning the prospective employer 
with an aggressive eye. 

“This is Maggie Beale, madam,” said Miss Southernhaye, sauvely, 
“* She’s not been out before, and of course she’s young, but I thought 
perhaps you might be willing to see what you think of her.” | 

“Yes, indeed,”’ said Mrs. Maitland, with a kind smile at the unre- 
sponsive Beales. 

Not a hope of her taking the hint that Miss Southernhaye had tried tc 
convey by her manner. 

““ If you’d care to interview her at once 

“Yes, certainly,” said Mrs. Maitland. 

She sat down on the long bench, covered with shabby red leather ana 
protruding tufts of horsehair, and she invited, almost implored, the 
Beales, by a gesture, to seat themselves beside her. 

Miss Southernhaye bent her head of smooth, thin hair, with its old- 
fashioned coil of plaits, over her writing. Her mouth was compressec¢ 
into sardonic folds. Like many people who are more than middle-aged 
she viewed the present largely in terms of contrast with the past, and a: 
she listened to Mrs. Maitland and the Beales, she reflected bitterly on the 
changes that had overtaken society. bs 

Mary Glass came in again—one of the few survivals of the old order o: 
things—and Miss Southernhaye indicated a chair next the desk to her 
and asked her to wait. It was a sort of satisfaction, in a grim way, to have 
someone beside her to listen to the deplorable confabulation at the othe 
end of the room—someone who would take in, as Miss Southernhaye 
herself did, the full, distasteful significance of it. erate 


” 
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“Is it house-parlour work you want ? ” began Mrs. Maitland, in a 
gentle, deprecating voice. 

w She wouldn’t mind learning the both,” Mrs. Beale replied for her 
daughter. 

“ Well, I should be only too delighted to show her, and the—the house- 
maid I have at present would do anything she could, I’m sure, to teach 
Maggie. She’s a very nice girl, and the cook—she’s only temporary, I’m 
sorry to say—is very nice too. You could feel quite happy about her, 
Mrs. Beale, I’m sure, if she came to us.” 

“Would she be required to do any waiting at table ? ” 7 

“Well, yes, that is part of her duty—but we live very quietly. Not 
much entertaining,” pleaded Mrs. Maitland. 

“ Sidd Bay is a quiet place, I know,” said Mrs. Beale meaningly. 

* ‘There’s a good cinema. And the "bus runs twice a week. I don’t think 
she’d find it dull, really. And of course the summer’s coming on. It’s 
really lovely there in the summer. Our house is close to the sea, Maggie.” 

There was little or no response from Maggie. She made a sound that 
was something between a giggle and a scoff. 

“ Perhaps,” said Mrs. Maitland in a voice that now trembled slightly, 
“* perhaps I’d better tell you the duties. Well, so long as the early morning 
cups of tea are ready, and the house opened up by half-past seven, I don’t 
really insist on the maids being down at any special time. Of course I 
don’t expect them to be later than a quarter to seven, or say seven—round 
about seven. We have breakfast at half-past eight—they have it at eight 
o’clock in the nursery—but of course that needn’t < 

“* Oh, I didn’t understand there was a nursery,’ Mrs. Beale interposed, 
coldly. 

v Spas there is a nursery—just two children—but Maggie wouldn’t 
have anything to do with that. It needn’t worry her in the least. ‘The nurse 
does out the nurseries, and fetches up the meals, and everything. She’s 
most good about it.” ; 

‘“‘T suppose Maggie wouldn’t be expected to help with the nursery beds, 
or anything like that ? ” 

“ Well—no.”’ 

It was but too evident that there had been some such suggestion, 
unspoken, in the air. ee : 

“Tt isn’t that she’s not obliging, or anything like that, but of course it 
wouldn’t be her proper work, anything like that.” 
_. “No,” said Mrs. Maitland, sadly. “ Well, in the morning there are 

just the—the usual duties. The bedrooms, and her own room—of course 
Maggie would have a bedroom to herself—and I should like her to help 
the other maid, Agnes, to turn out one of the rooms every morning. 
Except Saturdays, when they clean the silver. Lunch is at one o'clock. 
Then in the afternoons I like the maids to have a little time to themselves, 
to—to sit down in and read, or sew, or do anything they like. One thing 
which I’m afraid takes a little time, is doing the lamps. We only have 
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oil-lamps, I’m sorry to say. Of course, one of these days we hope to have 
electric light put in—one of these days.” 

Mrs. Maitland paused, affording Maggie’s mother an opportunity of 
which she immediately availed herself. 

“ Them oil-lamps make an awful lot of work, and I don’t know as 
they’re very safe. Or healthy. Maggie’s been used to the gas, in her own 
home.” 

“‘ T know, I know. It’s different, the minute one lives in a town, isn’t it,” 
pleaded Mrs. Maitland. 

‘Well, we have dinner at half-past seven. It’s only just soup, and two 
courses, and there’s just the washing-up afterwards, Maggie would learn 
to wait in the dining-room, so that she could do it when Agnes is out.” 

“* What times off do I get ?”’ asked Maggie swiftly. 

“One afternoon and evening every week, and Sunday afternoon and 
evening alternately with Agnes, and if—if you wanted to go out for any 
special reason, any day—I—I wouldn’t mind your asking me. I don’t 
think you’d find me at all unreasonable about that. Of course, I don’t 
like all the maids to be out at the same time, but otherwise, so long as the 
work is done "6 

The hiatus was filled by Mrs. Maitland’s nervous smile. 

“* About wages ? ”’ said Mrs. Beale curtly. 

“Oh, yes, of course. Well, of course, Maggie would be learning. 
wouldn’t she ? Still—what were you thinking of asking for her ? ” 

“* What are you offering ? ” 

Pls I think—well, it depends. What had you got in mind, Mrs. 
eale ?” 

“I'd rather you said, if you please,” Mrs. Beale retorted with iron 
implacability. 

** What about sixteen ? ” faltered Mrs. Maitland. 

Mrs. Beale laughed pityingly and sketched a movement of departure. 

““ Come along, my dear, we won’t take up any more of the lady’s time 
phy, Maggie's had an offer to be started at twenty-four, and live as 
amily. 

“Oh, wait a minute! I hadn’t really meant to give quite as much as 
that, but still, if she’s a strong girl, and willing—and could come to me 


at once.” 

“ Oh, she could come at once,” Mrs. Beale sat down again. 

= Well, I might start her at twenty pounds a year, say, and then we could 
see—— 
_ “Tm sorry, I really couldn’t let Maggie do it. Her dad’d never allow 
it, not for one moment. The labourer is worthy of ’is ’ire, is what Dad 
always says, isn’t it, Maggie ? ” 

Maggie nodded, looking half-amused and half-contemptuous. _- 

Then,” said Mrs. Maitland, desperately, “I think I’d better Say 

twenty-four pounds. Of course I know wages have gone up, and I’m 
sure Maggie’s a good girl and will do her best. I should like to get if 
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ae at once. I’ve had a good deal of trouble lately, about ser—about 
maids. 
“I don’t know as I could settle it without we’ve seen her dad. Not 
to say settle.” 
Mrs. Maitland’s face fell. 
~ I quite understand, naturally. Could you let me hear definitely by 
to-morrow, do you think ? ” 
~ Well, yes—Maggie could let you have a card, I daresay.” 
~ I really ought to know for certain, in case I hear of anybody else.” 
“ Oh, if you’ve someone else in view, perhaps 4 
-“ Oh no, I didn’t mean that at all. I said in case, but I don’t think any- 
one’s at all likely—I mean, I’d be quite prepared to keep the place more 
or less open for a day or two. That is, if Maggie wants to come to 
me. 
Mrs. Maitland’s smile pleaded with Maggie now. 
“Oh, I don’t mind. I could try it,” said Maggie amiably. 
“That will be very nice. I shall hope to hear that you’re coming, then. 
To-day’s Tuesday, would Thursday be all right for you ? ” 
“Yes, that’ll do,” said the girl. 
“She'll let you know,”’ Mrs. Beale thrust in repressively. 
“* Good-bye,” said Mrs. Maitland. 
For a moment it almost seemed as though she contemplated shaking 
hands with them. 
Miss Southernhaye and Miss Mary Glass exhanged glances. They had 
refrained from so doing, up till now. 
But the sight of this final error of judgment was spared them. 
Mrs. Beale said—‘‘ Afternoon,” and stumped out of the office. 
Mrs. Maitland hastened across the room. 
“ Isn’t that splendid ? I really think the girl means to come to me, and 
I was at my wit’s end!’ she exclaimed. 
-~Miss Southernhaye simply shook her head. She almost felt that she 
could not have spoken. 
“Thank you so much,” said Mrs. Maitland, as though the Ladies’ 
Domestic Bureau had worked a miracle especially for her. 
_ “Perhaps you’ll be kind enough to let me know if the girl goes to 
you,” said Miss Southernhaye at last. 
“ Certainly I will. Good-morning.”’ 
“‘ Good-morning, madam.” fe 
_ Mrs. Maitland hurried away, timorous elation visible in every move- 
ment. 
““ Did you ever!” said Miss Southernhaye, at last permitting herself 
to turn round and face Miss Glass. 
_ “And the way they played her up!” Miss Glass ejaculated. “ Of 
course, she simply asked for it, you may say. Poor thing! I wouldn't 
have believed it if I hadn’t heard it—crawling to them like that.” 
_ “ Ladies’ll do anything now, it seems to me, to get a servant.” 


“ 
i 
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“'There’s ladies and ladies, of course,” Miss Glass remarked 
gently. “You do understand, Miss Southernhaye, that Pm 
looking for a post under a lady that’s accustomed to a good class of 
servant.” 

“Well, there’s the Miss Farradays. You’ve heard of them, of course. 
Live out at Meldon Hall, and have done for the past forty years.” 

“ Their uncle was the Honourable Arthur, and married a Rickham of 
Marraby. They stayed at my lady’s once, back in ’99 it was. Yes, the 
Misses Farradays were spoken of then, I well remember.” 

“They haven’t moved with the times,” said Miss Southernhaye, 
shaking her head. ‘‘ They used to keep a carriage, but they gave it uf 
soon after motors came in. Hardly any money, and what there is goes to 
keep Meldon Hall in repair. I’m sorry for them.” 

“* Have they any staff at all? ”’ 

“ 'There’s a cook-housekeeper, been there as long as they have themselves 
and there was another—she’d been head-housemaid in the old days there 
—and she did pretty nearly the whole work of the house—but she died 
recently. It did just cross my mind—but, of course, that’s not the sort of 
thing you’re looking for, Miss Glass.” 

The door of the office opened again and a monotonous series ol 
requirements followed. When Miss Southernhaye was disengaged agair 
che turned once more to her friend, half surprised to see her still sitting 
there. 

“‘ Are the Misses Farraday actually looking for someone ?”’ enquirec 
Mary Glass. 

“‘ They’re not the sort of ladies to come to a Registry Office, but I’ve 
heard they’re trying to hear of someone. But surely you’d never conside: 
it, my dear? ” 

““In the ordinary course of things, no, but as you say yourself, times 
have altered. I don’t think I could bring myself to take a place out of the 
class I’ve been used to,” Miss Glass said simply. ‘‘ When I heard that 
Mrs. Maitland, that was here just now, and when I think of the proud way 
my lady had, even with me, that was confidential maid—well, I don’t hardly 
feel that you can apply the same word ‘ lady ’ to the two of them. I thinl 
I shall take a tram out to Meldon Hall.” 

“ Look in again later, won’t you, and let me know. Not that I suppose 
. . . Good-morning, Mrs. Price. Yes, I’ve got your letter. . . .” 

Business absorbed Miss Southernhaye once more. She did not give any 
more thought to Miss Glass than she did to Mrs. Maitland and th 
objectionable Beales. : 

_ But just before the office closed she was reminded of both these mornin; 
interviews. 

Maggie Beale pushed her Tam 0’ Shanter’d head into the room, anc 
spoke from the door. ee 

“I’m suited. You said to let you know.” 

“ Mrs. Maitland—the lady who saw you here ? ” 
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“ Nope. Another one, that advertised in the paper, and that I wrote to. 
She rushed up to our place this afternoon, and I’m starting there to- 
morrow morning. Mother said to ask you to take my name off, as we don’t 
want to have to answer no more letters and telegrams.” 

She laughed cheekily and went out. 

Miss Southernhaye carefully gummed a little red disc of paper 
opposite the entry in her book relating to Maggie Beale. This indicated a 
completed transaction. 

As she shut up the ledger, Miss Glass tapped at the glass panel and 
entered. 

“ You're just shutting up, I expect, Miss Southernhaye. I won’t detain 
you. I thought you might like to hear, though, that I’ve settled with 
Miss Farraday.” 

“ Never ! ’’ Miss Southernhaye, for once really astonished, was able to 
give vent to her surprise in a manner that she would not have permitted 
herself in office hours. 

“Yes,” said Mary Glass, in her pleasant, modulated voice. 

“T know it isn’t what I’ve been used to, and the money’s very littlk— 
very little indeed. But there it is ! I like to be with the right sort of people, 
I do indeed.” 

Miss Southernhaye locked up her desk, and took out a hat from a 
mysterious receptacle beneath it. She pinned the hat on to her head with 
only an uninterested glance at the small mirror on the wall. 

“ I think our ways lie together just as far as the tram.” 

She took her old-fashioned coat down from its peg and put it on, 
extracting rolled-up black kid gloves from one of the pockets. 

At the door, Miss Southernhaye politely motioned to Miss Glass to 
precede her, and her friend, bowing slightly, did so. 

They passed out into the clear, waning light of the April evening. 

“ Lovely, isn’t it ? ” said Mary Glass. ‘‘ Well, I went to Meldon Hall— 
terrible to see a place like that so gone down, but still—better than seeing 

_ it in the wrong hands, like so many of our old family seats. I had to wait 
a bit, and then Miss Farraday saw me. O, Miss Southernhaye ! If that lady 
from Sidd Bay could have heard her, well there, it would have been a lesson. 
Just ‘ Good-afternoon,’ and she sat down, while I stood near the door. 
And she explained the duties and said what the money would be, and never 
a sign given that she knew as well as I did the wages were low, for the work 
required. Take it or leave it. Just saying I’d get my half-day a week, and 
time for church on Sundays. ‘ You’re a Churchwoman, of course?’ she said— 
just like that. And looked at the letters I brought, and said she’d write 

‘to the housekeeper, my lady being no longer in the land of the living. 

Not one word more. And when I said I should like the situation, she said 
very well, she’d engage me, subject to the references. Miss Southernhaye, 

I haven’t met a lady who knew her place, and mine, like that, since the 

dreadful war that changed everything all over the country.” 
~ Miss Southernhaye shook her head from side to side. — 

| 4L 
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“Some might call you reactionary,” she hinted delicately, “ but | 
take your meaning, Miss Glass. If I know you, my dear, you'll work fo: 
these ladies to the very best of your ability.” 

“To the very best of my ability,” repeated Mary Glass faithfully. “ O 
course, it’s not the work, nor yet the position, that I should have lookec 
for once. But the times have changed, and there’s few enough of the rea 
aristocracy left. I think myself very fortunate. Isn’t this your tram 
coming now ? ” 


+ 
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THREE FRENCH WRITERS 


By REGINALD J. DINGLE 


N little more than a year three illustrious names disappeared from the 

roll of French writers—Pierre Loti, Maurice Barrés, Anatole France. 

Two of them conveyed little to English readers outside a small circle ; 

the third made a somewhat wider appeal though considerably less 
than might be gathered from obituary notices in which literary snobisme 
had no small part. All three are worth studying by anyone who would seek 
to disengage the outstanding characteristics of contemporary French 
writing. They do not provide material for a fair estimate of the French 
mind of to-day. To form that we must consider them in relation to the 
stream of critical tendency with which they were in conflict, the still 
unexpended influence of Brunetiére, the criticisms of Charles Maurras 
and Henri Massis and, in general, orthodox French Catholicism. From a 
study of this conflict we may, I think, get a fair idea of the reaction of the 
French mind to universal problems. We are impressed at the outset with 
one striking difference between contemporary English and French novels. 
It is the much greater ease of classifying the latter. French writers stand 
in a more easily definable relation to two or three outstanding ideas. The 
English novel is less systematic ; its practitioners appear to be content 
each to depict a section of life seen from his own angle. The novel that 
reflects any particular Weltanschauung is a small fraction of the English 
library lists: it represents all that is worth considering in present day 
French fiction. 

It might be interesting to pursue the causes of this difference. M. 
Etienne Fournol to some extent attempts this in his illuminating character 
studies in Le Moderne Plutarque, when he traces many of the political 
difficulties since the war to the “ diversité pédagogique.” 


Lorsque nos hommes d’Etat qui, sortis presque tous de I’Université, et par la 
disciples indirects des Péres de la Compagnie de Jésus, rencontrent des puritains 
comme le président Wilson ou M. Lloyd George, [he tells us] ils ont toutes les 
peines du monde A se mettre d’accord sur les objets pour lesquels ils étaient 
disposés il y a peu d’années 4 sacrifier leur pays et eux-mémes. . 


There is undoubtedly something sound in this. France is Catholic even 
when she is not Christian and, again and again, in considering her writers, 
we are forced to discuss them in relation to the salient features of the 
Catholic system. Neither Anatole France nor Pierre Loti was croyant and 
the claims to orthodoxy of Maurice Barrés, despite his Catholic funeral, 
are more than doubtful. Yet the works of all three are coloured and 


_ determined by Catholicism as the work of no English writer is influenced 
by any system whatever. Each is, as Talleyrand said of Charles X, an 


_ unfrocked priest. 
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There are—to leave aside theological considerations which would be out ¢ 
place here—two main elements in the Catholic system regarded as a phas 
of human thought. It may be regarded as English Protestantism tend 
usually to regard it and what may be called neo-Catholicism tends to accef 
it, as Hellenised Christianity. It is then the last refuge of romanticism, th 
legitimate successor of the green carnation. On the other hand it may becon 
ceived as the apotheosis of rule and order, of strict logic, and the subordina 
tion of “ce moi si haissable” to an external authority. It isin this latter sens 
that Brunetiére is a great Catholic apologist, and it is from this point of vie" 
that Maurras (‘‘ catholique mais pas chrétien ”’) dedicates his attack on th 
Catholic Marc Sangnier to “ l’Eglise de l’Ordre.”. The three writers I hav 
taken as a starting point for this study are all representatives of the romar 
tic, subjective Catholicism, one of them within the borders of the Churc 
and two outside. 

It may seem to be going beyond the legitimate bounds of paradox t 
enrol Anatole France among the exponents of any sort of Catholicism 
but I think it can be justified. Nothing emerges more clearly from a stud 
of his work than his inability to escape the charm of the Catholic system 
He is for ever trying to assimilate the spirit of Paganism to the Cathol 
tradition. It is not for nothing that the Abbé Coignard is a Catholic pries 
and I know of no reason for doubting his sincerity when he tells us the 
Epicurus and St. Francis of Assisi are the two best friends that humanit 
has met on its distracted journey. But nowhere is Anatole France, an 
nowhere are these three writers, more thoroughly imbued with the spir 
of pagan Catholicism than in their melancholy, their disillusion, the: 
sentiment that the old errors are better than the new. This is not Catho 
licism of the centre. The dominant note of the Church has alway 
condemned sadness and censured accidie. It remains true, however, thz 
as sure as men, under the stress of modern life, try to make thei 
melancholy articulate they will gravitate towards Catholicism and mak 
the crucifix their symbol. | 

That is the outstanding characteristic of our three writers—a dis 
illusioned sadness. ‘‘ Pourquoi sommes nous tristes?”’ is Anatole France’ 
title for his review of one of Pierre Loti’s books. Le Jardin de Bérénic 
of Barrés moves him to the bitterest of all the expressions of his sadnes: 
when he speculates whether our globe is a rotten fruit and humani 
maggot bred on its surface. Sometimes the melancholy is wholly Pagan- 

la tristesse profonde et tranquille d’une 4me docile aux grands ren 
seignements de la Nature.” At others it reflects the most tortured aspect 
of medieval Catholicism. And that sadness we find in all his contempot 
aries. ‘ Listen to a dreamer like Loti,” he says, “ an intellectual like Bourge 
a sensualist like Maupassant, and you will hear in different tones the sam 
words of disillusion.” 

That Pierre Loti is sad needs no emphasis. Not all the seductive magi 
of Pécheur d’Islande can prevent its leaving on the mind a strong sense of th 
infinite sadness of things. I know nothing in the literature of melanchol 
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more affecting than the last paragraphs of Matelot with their wistful 
appeal : ~ O, Christ de ceux qui pleurent ; O, Vierge douce et blanche 
. . . And who can escape the melancholy of Barrés ? “'Tu dois étre 
mélancolique,” says Philip to Bérénice, echoing the decadent beauty of 
Baudelaire’s : 

Que m’importe que tu sois sage ? 

Sois belle ! et sois triste ! 


According to M. Henri Massis, who is possibly a little too severe, his sadness 
is all that the generations to come will remember of this apostle of national 
energy—only “l’amer désenchantement.” 

Not that sadness is new. For a long time, as Anatole France reminds 
us, the priest has ascended to the altar murmuring : “ Quare tristis es, 
amma mea? Et quare conturbas me ?’’ What is distinctive in the sadness 
of the moderns is its colouring of disillusion. They had hoped great 
things of science, of the emancipation of the human mind, of an assumed 
inevitable law of progress. In the end of it all Anatole France and Koheleth 
are at one in holding that he that increaseth knowledge increaseth sorrow. 
Anatole France no longer wonders that Jehovah placed a ban upon eating 
of the tree of knowledge. “‘ Je le sais maintenant, et je suis bien prés de 
croire que le Dieu de ma vieille bible avait raison.” He does not share the 
theological beliefs of his Abbé Coignard, it is true : 

I believe they deceived him as they have deceived for good or ill so many genera- 
tions of men. But it seems that the old errors are less offensive than the new, and 
- that, since we must deceive ourselves, it is best to stick to the well-worn illusions. 


Next to this sadness of disillusion I place relativism and anti-intellect- 
ualism ; a revolt against absolute codes and a denial of the supremacy 
of reason. The root of the matter is in the quarrel of Anatole France and 
Brunetiére. For the former criticism is resolved into a record of subjective 
experiences, ‘‘ the adventures of the soul among masterpieces.” 

La verité est qu’on ne sort jamais de soi-méme. C’est une de nos grandes 
miséres. . . . Nous sommes enfermés dans notre personne comme dans une 
prison perpetuelle. Ce que nous avons de mieux a faire, ce semble, c’est de recon- 

- naitre de bonne grace cette affreuse condition et d’avouer que nous parlons de 
nous-mémes chaque fois que nous n’avons pas la force de nous taire. 


Not get outside ourselves ? demands Brunetiére. That is what we are 
made for ; it is the very definition of our status as men. 


Nous sommes hommes, surtout par le pouvoir que nous avons de sortir de nous- 
mémes pour nous chercher, nous retrouver et nous reconnaitre chez les autres. 


The dispute, like the somewhat similar ones about classicism, and roman- 
ticism, tends to become confused. It is difficult to use it as a test even in 
French literature and impossible in English. That the four volumes of 
La Vie Littéraire make pleasanter reading than Brunetiére’s arid study 
of Balzac need prove no more than that, on this occasion, the devil has 


the best tunes. 
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If Anatole France is continually girding at standards and dogmas, 
Maurice Barrés is as persistent in exalting instinct over intellect, the 
unconscious processes of the mind over the conscious. 

It seems to you that the strength of your reflection is important ? Trivial agita- 
tion, in truth, over against the omniscience and the omnipotence manifested in the 
slow working of the unconscious. . . . It is instinct, high above analysis, that is 
making the future. 

Generalisations about masculine and feminine elements are usually 
fatuous, but it is not entirely meaningless to find in this attitude something 
effeminate and to find this effeminacy characteristic of the French tempera- 
ment. Whether expressed in Catholic symbolism or not, it goes always 
with a pantheistic merging of the soul in nature. Bérénice and the country 
round Aigues-Mortes become in some mysterious fashion identified 
with each other and with the unconscious acceptance of tradition. This is 
an aspect of the Paganism common to our three writers which is less marked 
in Anatole France than in the other two. If it finds its fullest expression in 
Le Jardin de Bérénice it is also the inspiration of Loti’s Pécheur d’Islande, in 
which a personified ocean dominates the scene and finally claims the fisher- 
man in mystical marriage. 

To complete a trinity of elements in these three writers we must speak 
of the sensuality which runs through the work of all of them. It is a curious 
fact, though modern psychology itself hints at an explanation, that the 
speculations of Freud with their extravagant over-emphasis on sex should 
have found least favour in France, where probably they answer to a larger 
area of fact than in the Anglo-Saxon and Teutonic countries. Eroticism 
is a persistent element in nearly all French writing. If ’A¢podrn ovpaves 
broods over the work of Barrés and Loti it is ’Adpodirn ravdeuos that leers 
at us from the books of Anatole France and often with an effect that 
is physically disgusting. In one sense the sex-ridden author is less common 
on the other side of the Channel than here, but the atmosphere of sensu- 
ality is more widespread. The aphrodisiac effect, too, is more powerful, 
Sex treated by English novelists has usually a repellent effect, but such 
writers as Barrés, Loti and France distil a subtle poison, in which vice 
often loses half its antisepsis in losing all its grossness. 

There is undoubtedly some deep psychological association betweer 
these three elements which we have tried, as it were, to isolate. Without 
losing ourselves in the mazes of the Freudian metaphysic we may admit 
that the sexual emotion and the sadness are closely intertwined. Anatole 
France suggests as much in Pourquoi sommes-nous tristes ? The word: 
volupté and tristesse occur again and again and we vaguely feel a synthesi: 
which never becomes conscious. It will be observed that we are ourselve: 
led by a consideration of these two elements to the third. We finc 
ourselves appealing to the unconscious and postulating a synthesis belov 
the level of the reasoning mind. Man has always felt that the sexua 
impulse is closely related to the central mystery of existence and its essen 
tial sorrow. He has always striven after a unity he cannot attain anc 
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thirsted for the Infinite to which his conscious faculties are unequal. 
The French writers seem less able than our own to resist giving expression 
to their longings. They will either build their system upon conscious 
reason and plead for a metaphysical revival—Brunetiére, Maurras, Massis, 
Maritain—or they will fall back upon the unconscious mind and preach a 
cultus of our mystical union with the earth and the dead. Perhaps this 
conflict is not merely French. More clearly defined in France, it may be 


the key to the apparent chaos in our own literature and a good starting 
point for criticism of it. ; 
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GENTLEMEN AND PLAYERS 


By ASHLEY DUKES 


HE actor is an amateur. He plies a trade that can be learned by 

all and is regularly practised by too many. The rules of his craft 

are simple, if indeed there be any rules. With less practice than 

the drawing-room pianist or the amateur cricketer, with one- 

tenth of the expenditure of time and thought needful to play a tolerable. 
hand at bridge, with one-hundredth of the spiritual zest that turns a 
village blacksmith into a local preacher, an actor may stand upon the stage 
and interpret for us the things of the imagination. His range of voice and 
movement is seldom greater than that of the practised political speaker ; 
his sense of presence may be matched by any lady receiving an afternoon 
call. His physical fitness, as shown in bright eyes and white teeth, a clear 
skin, a firm carriage and an elastic step, is hardly more remarkable than . 
that of a good average spectator. Even his tailor is seldom more accom-. 
plished than the tailor of the best-dressed occupant of the stalls. By what | 
right does this man walk divinely before his fellow-men? The actor is a. 
representative of his audience—a representative of the finer type, maybe, , 
but a representative. He is not a different order of being, but one of our- 
selves. He stoops to our gestures, he employs our slang, he condescends | 
to our conventional tones, he bends to touch our commoner emotions. 
The actor is the typical looker-on ; he is the man in the stalls brought on to. 
the stage. The more nearly he represents us, the more clearly is he self- 
confessed as amateur. The end of naturalistic acting, whether in tragedy 
or comedy or farce, is amateurism. When the actor’s laughter no longer ' 
shakes the theatre, when his figure no longer towers above us with gestures | 
of antique greatness, then indeed he and we together are amateurs ; for’ 

we deserve no theatre and he deserves no audience. 

The actor is a professional. He is a man with a calling, a man inspired, 
a man possessed. He is impelled to give form to a conception of character, , 
he is driven to enter another’s spirit and laugh and weep with him. He is ; 
destined to represent man in movement, “ in action how like an angel, in. 
apprehension how like a god.”’ He unfolds the meaning of action and 
discovers rhythm in the stumbling gait of events. He lends bodily 
vitality, the bloom of health and the spirit of energy to all the creatures of ’ 
his fancy. He animates the portrait of a sick man ; we hang upon the lips , 
of the imaginary bores and dullards who are transfigured by his art. This. 
professional pride of the actor survives a decadence of the stage. It. 
endures through period after period, classical and romantic, naturalistic, 
rosaic, poetic. Behind the amateurism that overspreads our theatre, , 
behind the lifeless gestures of realistic habit and the meaningless march. 
and countermarch of conventional movement, we see the steadfast figure } 
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of the interpreter. Behind the pretence of the mirror we see the reality of 
the mask. ‘The art of acting is greater than the actor ; it lifts him above the 
level of amateurism to which our realists would reduce him. Among all the 
feeble impulses of the stage we are conscious, here and there, of the swift 
intake of the breath of inspiration. There is no other acting but inspired 
acting, whether it be tragic or comic or farcical ; the rest is vanity of 
vanities. 

The uninspired actor (otherwise the amateur) does not play his part ; 
he represents it with the help of an academic and superficial technique. 
At the best he gives the mask of caricature to a figure that he fails inwardly 
to comprehend, a figure that may even be unworthy of comprehension. 
He seeks for a fashionable type into which he can mould his own person- 
ality. He goes from manager to manager and from comedy to comedy 
with his type ready-made ; and each finds a use for him, since the audience 
must have style at all costs, and caricature is a form of style. His manner- 
isms, which should be the legitimate byplay of his art, become in time his 
entire stock-in-trade. The sound middle actor, without the gift of carica- 
ture or the instinct for original portraiture, chooses a sound middle per- 
formance from his wardrobe of experience as a man chooses a jacket. 
Authors and producers do not bother him ; the part fits him and that 
suffices. He is closely akin to the “‘ character actor,’ whose aim is to 
portray everything but character—accent, appearance, gesture, habit, 
manner, all that is easy and unessential. For these performers the art of 
acting is akin to the painter’s art in the academic or story-telling picture. 
The author tells his story and they assist him faithfully by telling theirs ; 
here the matter begins and ends. Of a conception of drama larger than that 
of the “‘ dramatic ”’ scene, of an inner technique of acting deeper than the 
outer technique of tone and gesture and facial play, they do not begin to 
think. Theirs is the small change of acting, convenient in the pocket, 
eloquent on the counter, readily given, readily accepted. But the capital 
of the actor is inspiration. ; 

The everyday theatre pretends to represent actual experience. It tries 
to show us “ by electric light, in a room with three walls, how ordinary 
people eat, drink, love, walk, and wear their jackets.” It stands or falls 
with the verisimilitude of the life it reproduces ; this is made the test of 
drama and acting alike. The advertisement of a monthly magazine 
declares that ‘“‘ there is no story so fascinating as a True Story.” We may 
smile at the crudity of the sentiment, but it is widely approved. A dramatic 
murder trial or a dramatic divorce suit will momentarily play the theatre 
off the stage ; and even Drury Lane is played off the stage by Ascot. But 


in effect actual experience remains the corner-stone of the realistic theatre. 


The actor represents an emotional experience that he is supposed to have 
undergone. Is he a better actor for having personally undergone it? 
The realistic theory maintains that he is, and realistic practice supports it, 
for the endeavour of the actor is to represent the experience as personal to 
himself (i.e., personal to his sympathetic audience). An actress depicts the 
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remorse of adultery. Is she a better actress for having herself, at some time, 
been an unfaithful wife ? Here the defender of realism protests publicly 
that the question is unfair, since it arouses irrelevant moral prejudices 5, 
but privately and confidentially he will assert that she is. Let us go a stepi 
farther. An actor depicts the remorse of a murderer. Is he a better actor 
for having himself committed a murder ? Doubtless he would be, replies: 
the realist, but we must draw the line of logic somewhere ; life would be: 
too dangerous if every stage crime required a rehearsal in reality. The: 
actor can go to a murder trial at the Old Bailey (where, indeed, we often 
hear of him as a spectator) ; he can pick up his bits of “ local colour ” oni 
the Embankment or in the alleys of Chinatown. He can reproduce the: 
reality of emotional experience, though it be at second-hand. He can: 
defend the banality of the story he tells by pleading that it is true. We are: 
reminded of the conventional portraitist who asks “ Do you know Lady; 
B?” or “ Do you know X? ” as he shows us round the canvases of his: 
studio. We know X. and Lady B., and recognise their likenesses at once, 
to the painter’s obvious pleasure. But is this recognition the object of the: 
art of painting ? Is faithful portraiture, daubed with local colour, the aimx 
of the art of acting ? It has been said that a good portrait is one in which we: 
recognise the painter. A good piece of acting is one in which we recognise: 
an actor (neither type nor individual, but artist). The perception of this 
truth must profoundly alter our point of view regarding the theatre. The 
drama of realistic personal experience, with all its elaborate technique of 
expression, falls to the ground, and in its place stand only a few symbols: 
erected by the aspirations of the audience, the imagination of the dramatist, 
and the inspiration of the player. 

These symbols, however, are lasting, while the unwieldy structure of the: 
theatre as we know it is visibly breaking down. The symbols rest upor 
agreement between partners ; the theatre of to-day rests upon a disagree- 
ment that is becoming an open breach. What is drama itself but an ever- 
lasting symbol ? Does anyone believe that our theatre fifty years hence: 
will resemble our theatre of to-day ?—a stuffy little hall lined with plush 
seats, a trench for the orchestra, a proscenium arch with rows of electric 
lights, a scene set with three walls of painted canvas ? The improvements 
in mechanical contrivance alone will revolutionise that stage for us. The 
unchanging qualities of the stage are the symbols that spring from passion. 
wit and poetry. The art of the inspired actor endures. Even in a physical 
sense he possesses, with Duse and Bernhardt and Ellen Terry, the secret 
of lasting youth. His body is disciplined and preserved by a technique 
of acting that subordinates every muscle to the creative impulse. Also the 
conscious will of the actor preserves the instrument and vessel of his art: 
as a ballerina preserves the suppleness of her limbs. This actor sees art 
inner world. His parts are not pieced together from the rags of “ local 
colour ” and pretended realism, but are created from an imagined experi- 
ence ; and the act of imagination transfigures his form, beautifies his 
gestures, and gives rhythm to his words. | 
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Show me your part, says the actor, and I will show you my inspiration. 
There is no making of bricks without straw. Even a restoration of the 
theatrical spirit to the theatre demands an imaginative groundwork, a plan 
for the actor to build upon. A restoration of melodrama calls for a melo- 
dramatist. A restoration of high comedy calls for classic graces of dialogue. 
A restoration of poetic drama must be in the first place the work of 
poets. What does our present-day theatre offer to the ambitious 
actor? It offers, as we know, a succession of modern parts in which 
the actor’s vices, such as his emotional “ restraint,” his natural conver- 
sational tones, his accent of unimpeachable gentility, his timid and ordinary 
gestures, will be accounted virtues ; while his real virtues, such as his 
ability to fill the stage, his skilful manipulation of his own natural mask, 
his bold exaggeration of outline in the portrayal of character, his physical 
domination of the audience, in a word his creation of the part, are as likely 
as not to make him thoroughly ridiculous. He will be praised for being 
“natural ” and blamed (God save us !) for being “artificial.” 

The art that conceals art, in the smug phrase, is the only art that will be 
allowed him. He may, however, be permitted occasional brief incursions 
into the Elizabethan theatre, or rather into the modernized theatre of 
Shakespeare, where he has barely time to unlearn the faults of elocution 
and carriage acquired in modern comedy before the run of the play comes 
to an end and he reverts to the world of slang and back-chat. 

It is said that we have few Shakespearean actors, and none who can speak 
blank verse effectively. But how should any young actor be able to speak 
verse, how should any young actor be able to play Shakespeare, when the 
whole environment of his art is prosaic ? If he would bear himself like a 
Duke of Athens or Malvolio, he must betake himself to watch the Russian 
Ballet in Petrouchka or Carnaval, for he will not capture the spirit of 
dignity in the stage drawing-room. If he would speak his lines like a god and 
not like an Oxfordian oracle, he must listen to good music in the concert- 
room, for he will not pick up the art at rehearsal. Let the actor watch the 
Guards at the trooping of the Colour or the motionless Lancers seated on 
their chargers in Whitehall. Here is presence, here is plastique ; but how 
were they acquired ? By months in the barrack-yard and the riding-school ; 
by grinding labour, by the daily perseverance that is itself a tyranny. Let 
the actor betake himself to the gymnasium, for he will not capture presence 
or dignity on the golf-links. It is not the loose-limbed, easy gesture of the 
tweed-clad athlete that counts on the stage, but the taut muscle and the 
poise of the discus-thrower. Work and again work, rehearsal and again 
rehearsal, health and physical domination ; these are the watchwords. 
To be every inch a king is first of all to be every inch an actor. We hear 
of players who go into training for their parts, who walk or swim or ride 
so and so many miles a day for physical fitness’ sake. They do well, but 
there is a mental training also. There is the plastic world of Art to which 

the actor properly belongs and with which he must himself be in 


harmony. 
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These matters, it may be said, are for schools of acting to consider. 
The schools instruct their pupils in dramatic technique ; the schools dis- 
tinguish carefully between Shakespearean and modern methods of repre- 
sentation. It is not their fault if their pupils neglect the sound advice of 
the dramatic pedagogue. But in fact the schools fit novices to gain experi- 
ence ; they can do no more. They reflect the spirit of the theatre at large, 
tinged with a certain conservatism that is proper to academies. At a dram- 
atic school the actor will learn little that is fresh and much that is out of 
date. He will be prepared for the stage as a man is prepared for life by the 
school or university ; the serious work then begins. This is not to say that 
schools of acting are needless. On the contrary, they were never more 
urgently needed than to-day, when the stage is overcrowded with mas- 
querading amateurs. As preparatory schools for the current theatre, under 
the guidance of accomplished and painstaking actors, they have both their 
advantages and their drawbacks ; but as schools of gymnastics and elocu- 
tion, music and rhythm, of all the humanities that are kindred to the 
classical art of acting, they will be eventually the nursery and hope of the 
stage. 

An actor speaks to us through symbols of reality, just as a poet speaks to 
us through images and metaphors. If the metaphors be borrowed or 
worn-out, no responsive image appears in the listener’s mind. The voices 
that roll “‘ like distant thunder ” awaken no echo ; the inky night and the 
rosy dawn fade into a neutral and muddy hue. There is a limit to the 
receptivity of the human mind, where such figures of speech are concerned ; 
a moment comes when even the name of dragon conjures up no picture of 
frightfulness. So it is, surely, with the symbols that the actor employs. 
He borrows from the world of reality in order to create a world of appear- 
ance ; there is the essence of his art. He seeks for enduring symbols that 
shall express the relation of appearance to reality—for style and gesture, 
tone and presence that shall maintain a just proportion between the actual 
and the imaginary. He is confronted by a whole property room of conven- 
tional symbols that are long ago worn threadbare, like the phrases of the 
novelette. For every emotional emergency, for every situation, for every 
turn and twist of character, the histrionic clichés hang in readiness. There 
is a fitting for every figure. The spectator, aware of the emptiness and 
banality of these symbols that he has seen a hundred times, calls them 
“ theatrical ” and thus lays the blame upon the theatre for what is in fact 
the player’s want of imagination. 

But the symbols of the theatre cannot be other than theatrical. Every 
endeavour to make them “ real” reverses the actor’s natural process by 
re-creating a world of sham reality from that of appearance. The presence 
of real donkeys or real water on the stage gives pleasure to large audiences, 
but it can scarcely be held to diminish the “ theatricality” of a performance. 
The actors of the Grand Guignol smear themselves with red ochre to. 
represent a bleeding wound, but the convention does not bring them one 
step nearer to naturalism. Our quarrel should be, not with the theatrical 
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spirit that is proper to the theatre, but with the pretentious realism that 
marks a lack of any spirit at all. The enduring symbols of the actor’s art 
are artificial, like the enduring monuments of the sculptor. To cover them 
with everyday rags and tatters is to mistake their whole significance. 

It is asked, how can the actor escape from realism? Is not he, of all 
artists, most deeply committed to the portrayal of actual life in movement ? 
Is not he, of all artists, the one who needs most urgently to feel the firm 
rock of experience beneath his feet? Are there not great players, like 
Duse, in whom the drama of the three-walled room with its naturalistic 
conventions has kindled an unexampled flame of genius ? Shall the actor, 
whose task it is faithfully to play the part alloted to him, shatter the fabric 
of drama on which he depends ? The answer is that the fabric is shattered 
and rebuilt by every true actor’s performance. Duse’s Hedda Gabler and 
Mrs. Alving and Lady of the Sea were not the heroines known to the reader 
of Ibsen, although after her performance their memory may be inefface- 
able. They were successive incarnations of a passionate spirit who under- 
stood them all, and, therefore, established an imperious right to play them 
in her own fashion. 

The actor requires, indeed, to feel the contact of experience, but it may 
very well be a spiritual experience such as animated this gifted woman. 
The actor is indeed committed to the portrayal of life as we know it, but 
if his work be well done we should feel that we have never known it before. . 
It is in this act of reaching out to the unknown that the player makes his 
individual and sublime gestures. A single step out of the rut, and he is 
saved. A flash of perception that the part he plays is created and not 
imitated, a touch of the selfless spirit that seeks expression and not repeti- 
tion, and the actor stands before us once more as a figure significant and 
dominant, a sphinx and an interpreter, a priest and a worshipper, a player 
with a right to the stage. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


MR. SHAW’S TYPOGRAPHY 


(To the Editor of Taz LoNDoN Mercury) 


IR,—Mr. Shaw’s contention that people who cannot read the type of his plays in 

comfort cannot read any type, and should learn Braille, is as reasonable as to argue 
that if Mr. Shaw cannot eat beefsteak he cannot eat bread and butter, and should 
subsist on synthetic food. As a matter of fact many people with what oculists consider 
fairly good sight are troubled by small print, and almost equally troubled by the orthodox 
glasses to correct the inability to magnify. The growing tendency of the English nation 
‘to wear spectacles from childhood is aggravated by type which, from small pica downwards 
ought to be taxed out of existence. Small print is injurious and cruel, and even if Mr. Shaw 
has the physical endurance and the purse to find mechanical alleviation, it is not necessarily 
the same with others, who have to deny themselves the pleasure of many admirable 
prefaces. Plays in particular should be printed in large type, as close reading is a check on 
the mental “ production” which is the play-reader’s prerogative. If play publishers 
grasped this fact their sales would probably show a marked increase. It may be taken for 
granted when a large proportion of young people suffer from defective magnifying power 
that the standard of print employed is too small for the community in question. Mr. 
Shaw’s intolerance of criticism on a point which he has considered and decided for himself 
has got the better of his public-spiritedness. This is a pity, for eyesight is more precious 
than many of the causes in which he has broken a lance.—Yours, etc. ABC 


A CORRECTION 
(To the Editor of THz LONDON Mercury) 


IR,—I was much interested to find in THE Lonpon Mercury for August an apprecia- 
tive notice about Ashburn Hall. There was, however, one inaccuracy which I should 
like to correct. I alone am credited with the building, but it has been the joint work of 
my brother Hubert and myself. There was also a slight misspelling of the name of the 
building : it should be Ashburne Hall, and not ‘‘ Ashburn.””—Yours, etc. 


Percy G. WORTHINGTON 


/ 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEW: 


Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest 1s invites 
Our Correspondent will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to hin 


GENERAL NOTES 


T is no part of my business, in these notes, to review books of verse—even 01 

verse—or, save in the most casual manner, to pass literary judgments ; but a rece: 

publication, The Poems of Cuthbert Shaw and Thomas Russell (Dulau & Compan¢ 

7s. 6d.), edited with an introduction and notes by Mr. Eric Partridge, has suggest¢ 
to me one or two comments which may properly be made in pages of bibliographic 
notes. These comments refer to only one of Mr. Partridge’s two poets, Cuthbe 
Shaw. First of all there is a minor point, raised by Mr. Partridge’s introduction, , 
which he says that “‘ Shaw is so utterly forgotten that he finds no place in the Dicttona: 
of {National Biography.” This is a somewhat strange slip on Mr. Partridge’s part, fI 
there is in the D.N.B. an account, just over a column in length, of Shaw, written 1 
the late Thomas Seccombe. It contains, however, no information, I think, which M/ 
Partridge has not been able to discover for himself from other sources—and this is: 
rather striking tribute to the thoroughness of his research. Secondly, Mr. Partrid: 
has been unable to trace copies of three of Shaw’s poems, Liberty (1756), The Foe 
Farthing-Candles (1762), and Corruption, a Satire (1769). Of the second of thes 
however, The Four Farthing-Candles, I am lucky enough to possess a copy, bound in 
volume of tracts, and since this poetical pamphlet must be extremely rare, it w 
perhaps be useful to give some account of it here ; and let me begin by giving: 
collation of my copy :— 

The/Four Farthing-Candles./A Satire./Inscribed to A D , Esq;/[Rule]/—N 
Name/I’ll enter in the Lists of Fame ;/With other Blockheads fight for Praise,/Au 
wrangle for a Sprig of Bays./[Double rule]/London :/Printed for the Author, and Sa 
by A. Morley, at Gay’s Head, near Beaufort-/Buildings, in the Strand./MDCCLXI| 
Quarto. My copy (cut) measures 10 by 8} inches. Signatures :—[A] and B in fow: 
C two leaves. Pagination :—p[3] title. p[4] blank. pp.[5] and 6-22 text, with orname 
at the head and “ Finis” at the end. Evidently there was originally a half-title Is 


(pp.[1] and [2]), which was possibly a leaf of section C folded back. If this was so, the 
may also have been another leaf of C, possibly bearing advertisements. 


The absence of The Four Farthing-Candles from Mr. Partridge’s edition of Shay 
poems can scarcely be described as a heavy loss to lovers of poetry. The piece co 
sists of 234 lines in octosyllabic couplets, and is by no means a favourable specimen 
Shaw’s muse, though there are a few neat touches and similes. Of constructii 
ability the poem shows none, and might begin, or end, at almost any point. The burd! 
of the thing is an attack upon Churchill, Lloyd, Coleman and Shirley, a quar 
of whom the last-named has faded almost entirely from recollection ; and Shav 
attack itself is little more than the mere vituperation which he deplores in those 
attacks. Shaw opens his verses thus :— 


As far as we can backward trace 
Transactions of the Human Race, 
Whatever Period we view, 

Poets have still been reckon’d few : 


e 
is 


_ the following, which is quite vivid and lively, though it only dresses up once more the 


. 
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Ev’n where my fav’rite Horace writ, 
That seat of Letters and of Wit, 

Of fam’d Augustus’ glorious Reign 
How few Productions do remain ! 

But see ! how alter’d are the times ! 
Bards born in Britain’s happier Climes, 
On ev’ry hand their Carrols sing, 

And thick as Mushrooms daily spring. 


He announces his intention of joining the throng of versifiers, and turns his attention 
to Churchill, Coleman, Lloyd and Shirley :-— 


Yet they still write, and rail by fits, 
And praise themselves as Brother Wits : 
Thus by each other aiding, they 

Who singly scarce emit a Ray, 
Combin’d diffuse a glaring Light, 

And blaze tremendous on the Sight. 


Thus in the Bedford, being the Rout 
Where oft these Witlings buz about ; 
My Theme by Simile to handle, 
If you light up a Farthing-Candle, 
A Gleam so piteous it sheds, 
You scarce can count the sev’ral Heads : 
Now pray observe, Sirs, let but John 
Together join the Four in One, 
Ev’n you Yourselves the Flame shall think 
Superior to a blazing Link. 


That is how Shaw arrives at the title of his poem, yet I cannot think but that he does 
it very clumsily, and without the neatness of two, or the vigour of one, of his victims. 
The same idea—almost the only one in the piece—is dished up again more skilfully 
later in, for instance, these lines :— 


Secure in Brass, behold he [Churchill] stands 
The Leader of his shameless Bands ; 

Who, with united Efforts try 

The Worth of others to decry ; 

But fearful singly to engage, 

Or vent their Impotence of Rage, 

Like Herrings, in Confederacy 

They range the typographic Sea. 


_ The best and most picturesque passage in The Four Farthing-Candles is, however, 


_ same old idea :— 


3 ; Thus have I seen, when in the Street 


Perchance some Mastiff-Dogs do meet, 

A Bone should Moll the Cook-Wench throw, 
Instant to Loggerheads they go ; 

Alarm’d by the Contentious Rout, 

From ev’ry House the Curs run out ; 

On either side the Tikes engage, 
They bristle up, they snarl, they rage ; 
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And tho’, when poiz’d in either Scale, 
A hundred such wou’d nought avail, 
From having mingled in the Fray, 
They share the Glories of the Day. 


These quotations are enough to show the qualities, such as they are, of this piece ; 
and I cannot say that I shall value Mr. Partridge’s book any the less highly for the 
absence of The Four Farthing-Candles ; since, were it not for the poems on the deaths 
of his wife and child, Shaw would be of no account among poets. Needless to say, 
if Mr. Partridge would care to see my copy of this rarity (let me give it the one en- 
comium it deserves), I shall be delighted to show it to him. 


WO others of Messrs. Dulau’s publications must be acknowledged here. The first 

is a pretty little pamphlet by Mr. Strickland Gibson, English Printing, 1700-1925; 
A Note, which was inspired by Messrs. Dulau’s exhibition of finely printed books, 
recently referred to in these pages. If I may venture on a criticism, it is that Mr: 
Gibson says too little about the beginning of his period, and that he is a little unjust 
in passing over in silence the beauty of some of the books of such publishers as: 
Tonson and Dodsley. But these things are, of course, only a matter of taste. The 
price of this pamphlet is half-a-crown. The second of the books, referred to above. 
is Mr. Leslie Chaundy’s A Bibliography of the First Editions of the Works of Maurice 
Baring, with Poems by Maurice Baring and an Introductory Note by Desmond Mac-: 
Carthy (6s.). Mr. MacCarthy, in his Preface, says of Mr. Baring that “ he belongs tc 
that class of writers who scatter largesse as they go on their way. He has a pocket whicht 
is never empty. At a particular moment it may contain only threepenny bits ; them 
it is a shower of those light little coins he throws. He is a serious author who does not 
think it necessary always to be serious” ; and again, “I have by no means the 
same confidence in Mr. Baring as an editor of his own work as I have in him 
as an author. He is too impatient, too little interested in playing that game of chess fon 
reputation against Time and the Public, over which some authors bend contractect 
brows.” In other words, Mr. Baring is rather a man-of-letters—or, as I should 
prefer it, a gentleman-of-letters—than an author ; and, indeed, were writers to divide 
annually into those salutarily-named opposing sides of ‘‘ Gentlemen ”’ and “ Players,’’ 
there is no doubt for which team Mr. Baring would be chosen. He, therefore, makee 
an almost ideal subject for the bibliographer, and Mr. Chaundy has produced ari 
admirable bibliography which must have been great fun to compile, especially as ii 
quotes several engaging poems, which Mr. Baring has neglected—most culpably— 
to include in his Collected Poems. Among these are some of those famous Ballade: 
which used to rejoice the readers (few as they were, I fear) of The Eye Witness. Ons 
such piece is the Ballade of the Vanity of Human Wishes, from which I cannot forbean 
from quoting at least one stanza :— 


Some dream of castles in the south of Spain, 
Some dream of killing tarpon with a spear, 
Some dream of treasure in the Spanish Main, 
Some hanker for a cell and shirt austere, 

A monastery on Lake Windermere ; 

Some want a gun to let off rounds and rounds 
Of cartridges at very far-off deer. 

I wish I had a hundred thousand pounds. 
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Ihave only to add that this bibliography is published in an edition of two hundred and 
fifty copies, of which two hundred and thirty are for sale. Lovers of Mr. Baring’s work 
should therefore hasten to secure a copy before it is too late. 


HE BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY has just issued to its members A 

Bibhography of English Character-Books, 1608-1700, by Miss Gwendoline 
Murphy. This is an attempt to compile a complete list of those “ characters ” which 
were so popular, both as a literary exercise and as a weapon of controversy, in the 
seventeenth century. The original and other early editions are fully described, and 
modern reprints are more briefly mentioned. Miss Murphy has divided off the con- 
troversial characters into a section of their own in this bibliography, and she also 
gives a long Appendix of books which are not primarily character-books, but which 
contain some characters. The section devoted to the “ Regular Character-Books ” 
begins with those of Joseph Hall, and contains those of Sir Thomas Overbury, 
Francis Lenton, Thomas Fuller, Thomas Heywood, John Earle, Geffray Mynshul, 
Richard Flecknoe, John Cleveland and many others. The Bibliographical Society’s 
imprint on a book of this kind is a recommendation which needs the addition of no 
words from me to introduce this work to students of the literature and social and 
political history of the seventeenth century. 


HE September number of the Bibliographical Society’s admirable quarterly 

magazine, The Library, published by the Oxford University Press, contains a 
long article by Mr. Falconer Madan on The Oxford Press, 1650-75, The Struggle for a 
Place in the Sun. Other articles are those by Sir Herbert George Fordham on John 
Ogilby (1600-1676), His “ Britannia,” and the British Itineraries of the Eighteenth 
Century ; and by Dr. W. W. Greg on Prompt Copies, Private Transcripts, and the 
“ Playhouse Scrivener.” There is a large section of Reviews and Notices of recent 
bibliographical publications. 


VERY lovely book which has just reached me is Mr. Ambrose Heal’s London 

Tradesmen’s Cards of the XVIII Century, an Account of their Origin and Use. 
This has been published by Messrs. B. T. Batsford in an edition of one thousand 
copies, of which two hundred and fifty are for sale in America, and the remainder 
are for sale in England at two guineas each. Recently Mr. Heal exhibited many of his 
treasures at the First Edition Club, and I then referred to them briefly in my notes. 
In this book he reproduces more than a hundred of them, and very beautiful they are. 


‘Some of them are the work of such artists as Hogarth and Bartolozzi, and to the 
work in this kind of the former Mr. Heal devotes one of his introductory chapters. 
~ In another chapter he describes the rise, development and decay of ‘Tradesmen’s 


\ 


Cards. Apparently they were not general in the seventeenth century, and examples 
from that period are very rare. The earliest, which bears only print and no en- 


_ graving, has quite a modern flavour about it, for it begins thus :— 


Whoever shall desire to purchase or put to Sale . . . through the want of present 


money May either in their owne names, or in the name of any other trusted by them, 


have secure means with all Privacy requisite ; for the speedy effecting what shall be 
desired. 
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The style is perhaps antiquated, but the meaning is clear and reminiscent of those 
gentlemen of whom somebody remarked that the best thing about them was their 
note-paper. The eighteenth century was the great period of these Tradesmen’s Cards. 
and the examples Mr. Heal reproduces show, as he explains, the various stages in 
their development, beginning with the cards in which the sign of the shop was the 
chief feature, and ending with those in which, numbering having replaced signs in the 
streets, the signs have quite disappeared from the cards. Mr. Heal has compiled < 
very fine book, and one which illustrates an interesting, and little known, phase ir 
the arts both of decoration and of engraving. It is much to be hoped that he will gc 
further, and give us a book devoted to the Tradesmen’s Cards of the provincial towns: 
for one, at least, of the greatest artists who ever did this sort of work, Thomas Bewick: 
worked chiefly in Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and entirely, I think, in the provinces. 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 


THE TYPOGRAPHY OF G.B:S. 


HE letter in last month’s Lonpon Mercury, wherein Mr. Bernard Shaw 

discusses the printing of his own plays, raises so many points of practical 

interest both to printers and to readers that I may be allowed to make 

it the subject of a special note..In the August number I took exception 
to the small size of the type in which the Plays are printed. 

If Mr. Newdigate [says Mr. Shaw in his reply] will reset in pica Caslon one of my 
familiar green volumes containing three plays prefaced by three elaborate treatises, 
which would commonly be published in three separate books, the size of the resultant 
volume would astonish him. 


I have reset in pica Caslon part of a page of The Philanderer from the first volume 
of Plays Pleasant and Unpleasant, published by Grant Richards in 1898. Messrs. R. 
and R. Clarke, who have printed “ the familiar green volumes,” I believe, from the 
beginning, have kindly furnished a stereo-plate of the upper part of the same page as 
originally printed, so that my readers may see the same lines in the two sizes of type 
one above the other. I have lengthened the lines in the pica page by a couple of ems and 
made it a pica more in depth. The rules show the width of Mr. Shaw’s pages, which 
measure about 6{ by 4? inches. The long primer page takes 37 lines of the text of 
the play, the pica page 31, so that six lines are “‘ driven out” by the use of the 
larger type. That would add about 42 pages to the book, making it (say) 304 pages 
instead of 262. The “‘ resultant volume ” astonishes not by its great size, but by its 
comparative smallness. And if abook of 304 pages is thought not to be “ handily 
portable ” on the “‘ antique laid ” paper used for the Plays, it might easily be made so 
by the use of a paper which bulks rather less. 


SPACING, LEADING AND MARGINS 


N setting up this page of The Philanderer I have no notion of suggesting either 
to Mr. Shaw or to Messrs. R. and R. Clarke how the Plays ought to be printed. I 
chiefly wish to show that larger type need not involve a very bulky volume. The 
printing of the Plays as published well deserves the praise which Mr. Holbrook Jackson 
gives it in The Fleuron ; and collectors might well resent any change in the appearance 
of the volumes. But a comparison of the two settings affords illustrations of certain 
practical suggestions as to printing which have been made from time to time in these 
notes, and of some other points which bear on the printing of Mr. Shaw’s pages. 
Both the reset page and the original are set “‘ solid.” The “ Temple ” Shakespeare 
owes its comparative legibility, not to the leading of its lines, but to their shortness. 
It would be more legible still if instead of being set in a leaded brevier the pages 
__ were printed in a larger type solid; and that need not make the books bulk much more. 
_. The spacing in the reset page is much closer than in the original. That, of course, 
is merely following Morris’s own practice, which Mr. Shaw interprets as “having as 
~ much black and as little white as possible ” ; and he commends it as being “‘ good for 
_ sore eyes as well as pleasing to sound ones.” Years ago Mr. Emery Walker gave me 
the tip that the compositors’ thick-space boxes should be filled instead with thins. 
The result is much closer spacing and freedom from those gaps and rivers which dis- 
figure most modern printing. He also urged the disuse of the “ mutton ” quad. 
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which in English printing is generally put after a full stop. It is not generally founs 
in early printing, and it is not used in modern French printing. 
The margins of the reset pages, which cannot be shown here, are less than those o¥ 
the original ; but good margins depend on proportion rather than area, and for — 
“‘ handily portable volume ” they are, perhaps, not too much stinted. In these detaili 
the page is a little more Shavian than Mr. Shaw’s ; for 
The horrible white margins to our engravings [and books], and the equally ugly bands 
of white between the lines in heavily leaded type, are simply collars and cuffs, fronty 
and spats and slips, applied to pictures and books. 


ActI THE PHILANDERER 83 
juLta. Leonard: youconfess then,that you owe mesome- 
thing? 


CHARTERIS [haughtily] No: what I received, I paid. Did 
you learn nothing from me?—was there no delight for 
you in our friendship? 

juLia [vehemently and movingly; for she is now sincere] No. 
You made me pay dearly for every moment of happi- 
ness. You revenged yourself on me forthe humiliation 
of being the slave of your passion for me. I was never 
sure of you fora moment. | trembled whenever a letter 
came from you, lest it should contain some stab for me. 
I dreaded your visits almost as much as I longed for 
them. I was your plaything, not your companion. [ She 
rises, exclaiming |Oh, there was such suffering in my hap- 
piness that I hardly knew joy from pain. [ She sinks on the 
piano stool, and adds, as she buries her facein her hands and 
turns away from him | Better for meif |hadnever metyou! 


Act I The Philanderer 83 


yuutia. Leonard : you confess then, that you owe me 
something ? 

cHarTERis [Aaughtily]} No: what I received, I paid. 
Did you learn nothing from me ?—was there no delight 
for you in our friendship ? 

juLta [vehemently and movingly ; for she is now sincere] 
No. You made me pay dearly for every moment of 
happiness. You revenged yourself on me for the humilia- 
tion of being the slave of your passion forme. I was never 
sure of you fora moment. I trembled whenever a letter 
came from you, lest it should contain some stab for me. 
I dreaded your visits almost as much as I longed for them. 
I was your plaything, not your companion. [S4e rises, 
exclaiming] Oh, there was such suffering in my happiness 
that I hardly knew joy from pain. [Ste sinks on the piano 
stool, and adds, as she buries her face in her hands and turns 
away from him] Better for me if I had never met you ! 
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A LETTER FROM GERMANY 


HE youth of Germany is almost stifling under the pressure of a torturing 

desire to be recognised ; to be recognised not only by the whole world, 

but also by its own people, which does not understand it and perceives 

only a foolish impulse, but sees no outlet for its will, because it has not the 
visible form of its inner vision. What it lacks, and what is now at last to become 
evident, is to know how to see itself, and to show itself to other people. The German 
people, to attain that, strive for a clear picture of Germany, and the whole literature 
of this time, so far as it does not remain held fast in experiments of style nor seek to 
serve quite ephemeral topics, is a mighty struggle after a figure in which the German 
being may be evident and palpable ; and so, clear to the Germans themselves, compre- 
hensible to other peoples. 

Goethe cannot be this figure, for he has raised himself too high over his people. 
In his own lifetime he retired to a distance, not only from his own country, but from 
all national life : he retired into the myth he created. 

Nor can Bismarck be this desired German figure—at any rate, not for the moment 
—nor to a generation which has just seen Bismarck’s creation (the giving of political 
form to the German state), break up under their eyes. 

So the survey, as it seeks after a figure of the German being, returns to poetry and 
comes to rest on a half-forgotten poet—strange-fated Hoélderlin. He was recognised 

- in his lifetime, and freshly championed by Goethe and Schiller. But he had few 
sympathetic friends, and was terribly lonely, poor and restless. Finally, for many 
years he was crazy, and his brain for a long time afterwards was extinguished, while his 
body lived on. He remained forgotten for a hundred years. German interest in him 
first revived during the war. Norbert von Hellingratt, who fell, was the first to conjure 
up Hélderlin’s spirit into the life of German youth, with such compelling force 
that they now try to learn, by their knowledge of him, what it is that is stirring in 
themselves and think to know how to understand and, through him, to attain expres- 
sion of their most secret desires and deepest thoughts ; they have found, too, in him, the 
seer and interpreter of German fate and mission. A whole Hélderlin literature has 
sprung up. Above all are to be named the prophetic book of William Michael, of 
Darm, Hoélderlin and the German Spirit and, of the front rank, a new classic 
by a poet of the future, Hans Brandenburg’s Holderlin, his hfe and work. And at 
this moment there have appeared some chapters from Stephen Zweig’s new and 

weighty book, called Hoélderlin, Kleist and Nietzsche. Zweig’s wonderful book, 
Three Masters, dedicated to his friend Romain Rolland, points at Balzac, Dickens and 

Dostoevsky, the essence of prolific novel-writing in the highest sense, as encyclo- 

: pedic geniuses, as universal artists, who build a whole universe, and a special 

_ world, with peculiar characters and peculiar laws of gravitation, and place earthly 

; things beneath a special heaven. This extremely vigorous work has had an over- 

a ess. ; : 

3 Nery te arms the same scrutinising, penetrating gaze, which finds the type in the 

" individual, on to the three figures in which to-day young sey moe it will find 

~ locked up the original secret of the German being. That none of the three is a man of 

a action astonishes only those who do not know that the German, to-day as much as 

~ ever, seeks the root of every deed in its conception, and therefore ascribes worth not so 

- much to the action as to the idea that expresses itself clearly in it. Success or failure, 
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therefore, does not come into consideration. It is merely what was meant by it that 
he allows to have any influence or to be of any worth. In this the youth of Germany } 
to-day is thoroughly romantic. A young Miinich teacher, Fritz Striche, has very well 
laid down in an important, far-reaching paper, what meaning the words “ classic ” and | 
‘romantic ” have, after all, for the German, whose opinion is essentially different 
from the Englishman’s, Frenchman’s or Italian’s. Germans call “ classical,” striving: 
after perfection ; but perfection always demands something settled ; all achievement 
means rest in itself; perfection calls for rest to come into itself, and so it always 
supposes a renunciation, even resignation of motive, which the German regards as; 
insufferable renunciation of infinity. Everything that is called classical in art therefore 3 
is gazed at in astonishment by Germans, with a cold conscientious respect drilled! 
in by the schools. But it leaves their hearts cold. Restraint, concentration, renounce-- 
ment, and, above all, unreconciled limitations, are opposed to their nature, which 
on that account is happy only in perpetual creation, and prevents all peace of mind int 
a strong, clear and confined being. Although the German gives the impression of 
being a born individualist, he feels his own individuality nevertheless asa further limit t 
he will break through. His aim is Self over self. Some spirit drives him on, to lose: 
himself in infinity. 

Youth’s gaze, therefore, is directed straight on those three gloomy figures. Hélderlin, , 
Kleist and Nietzsche bracket themselves together with him, in order to plunge him) 
into infinity. Resignation more than anything is intolerable to the German. Goethe: 
himself, who always strove after ‘‘ Renunciation,” cried out incessantly that “ you! 
must do without,” and, driven to it again, “‘ To deny oneself is to win ’”—Goethe: 
would not have found this warning necessary had he not seen himself perpetually 
threatened by his own inner rebellion. 

Always in Germany, therefore, but above all to-day, can the eager reader of any’ 
very successful book be sure that it deals with those men who, in the story of the: 
world, o’erleapt all bounds. There have just appeared, hot upon each other, three: 
works that did not first have to make a success for themselves ; the German reading: 
public threw itself quickly and greedily on all three. That public comes from the best! 
sphere of German poetry, from the sphere round Stephen George where that great! 
German tradition, the heritage of genuine thought and poetry, is tended in silent’ 
devotion. 

The spokesman of this group is Frederick Gundulf, known also in England by his 
book on Shakespeare and the German Spirit as much as through his Shakespearean 
research. He now publishes a Caesar, which immediately warns by its sub-title “‘ Tales 
of his Fame,” that a new representation of Caesar’s own life must not be expected. 
What he shows us is rather the after-life of Caesar, his going on living after death, 
and his life down the centuries—through which he works even now in a figure purer, 
mightier and more his own than he could ever have been in his own lifetime, because 
his image being further from us veils his figure from the jealousy, the envy and hatred, 
of his environment. It is, so to speak, a biography of Caesar’s immortality ; and be- 
cause of this is deeply gratifying to that German desire for infinity, and at the same 
time, perhaps, brings it into tune with it through the knowledge that at times a 
quite circumscribed man, a man who has absolutely fulfilled his purpose, can, though 
only in his own person (yet what a huge thing that is !) have some share in infinity. 

_ Almost at the same time a second book on Caesar has just appeared ; above all, it is 
by a Dane—but by George Brandes, the stripling of eighty-two, whom we shall soon 
have been reading for fifty years, and who has been seen in our midst and been heard 
to speak sincerely, though also with some injustice, against us so often that we have 
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involuntarily become accustomed to reckoning him one of ourselves. And to these 
two portraits of Caesar there is now added one of that other, tragi-comic Caesar. 
Emil Ludwig is a poet, novel-writer, journalist and playwright, who tried, first 
pyschology and then a play on Bismarck. One after the other he has written books on 
Goethe, Wagner and Rembrandt, and has always boldly risked significance of 
character. Now this talent (which, though overflowing with inspiration, yet has the 
perils of that safeguarded by a great measure of self-criticism) brings us a book on 
Napoleon. The fantastic, the dramatic and theatrical sides of this huge being, who 
was unique in the history of the world by virtue of a spell, yet at bottom was not only 
utterly devoid of ideas, but also intoxicated by them, and in these transports raised 
himself up until he became his own idealised conception of himself—all this is 
described freely, but with such a bias that one often asks oneself if this was really 
not written of a Grenadier who had already helped to storm the bridge of Arcola. 
Emil Ludwig has really created in this a new type. A myth? No! He is too realistic 
for that. Besides, he abstains from detail too much, and will have nothing to do with 
legend. He recounts the life, acts and sufferings of Napoleon as if he, whilst studying 
them as a piece of scrupulous historical research, had grown tired by the end and fallen 
asleep over it, and dreamt it: it is all true and so hardly lends itself to sweet dreaming. 
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CHRONICLES 
THE DRAMA 


TESS OF THE D’URBERVILLES. By Tuomas Harpy. BarnesjTheatre. 
THE EMPEROR JONES. By Eucene O’NeEILL. Ambassadors Theatre. 


OME of the critics were not very kind to Mr. Hardy’s adaptation of his Tess ;; 

and with certain of their observations it is impossible not to agree. But before: 
noticing the defects of the play it would be absurd not to admit, since this is the truth, 
that it held one’s attention throughout, that at certain moments it strongly moved one,, 
and that the rich atmosphere of Victorian rusticity was a delight. A play, whateverr 
its defects, which one is very glad not to have missed, cannot-be described as a total] 
failure. 

The old trouble of the dramatised novel was evident. Certain passages, which would’ 
never have been written for an original play, are stuck in because they are effective: 
in the novel. Certain transitions, made credible in the novel, are lost, and we are made: 
to jump from scene to scene. We first meet Tess before she has seen Alec d’Urberville ; ; 
we next meet her when she is already his sorrowful victim. Later, we have to) 
take on trust all that happens between Angel’s desertion of his bride and the scene: 
in which she murders Alec. The effect is rather of a string of scenes than of! 
a knit, coherent, developing play. The compression made necessary by drama-- 
tisation also heightened certain drawbacks about the original story. The plot makes it| 
impossible that Alec should be sympathetic to the audience ; and in so far as we dislike: 
and despise him, the seriousness of Tess’s loss of him, though not the misery of her’ 
general situation, is diminished. We cannot help, even in the moment of her agony, , 
thinking that she was well rid of him. At moments it was not even easy to believe that: 
he existed. Let it be granted that he was cad enough to leave Tess at such a moment : 
and so suddenly ; what cannot be swallowed is the way in which he checks Tess’s : 
repeated attempts at explanation before the crisis ; or, for that matter, that Tess. 
would not have forced the words upon him, did not Mr. Hardy, for the purposes of his | 
tragedy, require them to remain unspoken. 

The best things in the play were done best. The little “ Forescene,” set upon a very | 
Hardyish down with a four-armed sign-post on its crest, was charming ; the scene. 
on the wedding night, in spite of the flaws above mentioned, had very poignant 
moments ; the murder off-stage and the silent return were really dramatic ; and the 
epilogue at Stonehenge very beautiful and touching. Miss Ffrangcon-Davies did 
very well as Tess ; an especially difficult part, since the text doomed her to an un- 
relieved cheerlessness even when she was not in great anguish; Mr. Ion Swinley 
could not be improved upon as the eloquent prig Angel ; and Mr. Austin Trevor, 
with his wicked laugh, his snarl, his moments of easy good-humour, his side-whiskers, 
smooth air, and touch of the swell-mobsman made of Alec a thoroughly Victorian 
villain. Of the rest Mr. Stanley Lathbury’s John Durbeyfield, and Mr. John le 
Hay’s “ Labourer” were especially good. Mr. Aubrey Hammond’s scenery was 
economical and effective. ; 

_ The Barnes Theatre is small, comfortable and generally very agreeable : a converted 
cinema (how paradoxical), and consequently better decorated than most homes of 
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what the Americans call “‘ the speakies.” Mr. Ridgway might do worse, after Tess, 
than to give us a revival of Mr. Granville Barker’s fascinating compressed version of 
The Dynasts, which was played at the Kingsway early in the war. It was an episodic 
chronicle, full of historical scenes (such as the Death of Nelson) as vivid as anything 
ever seen on the stage. 

There has been a surprising delay in producing The Emperor Jones in London : a 
play which not only comes from the pen of Mr. O’Neill but was also a great popular 
success in America. The production at the Ambassadors is not, by all accounts, 
anything like as good as the New York production (our standards here are disgracefully 
below New York’s in this regard); and the dream-visions in particular, with the pos- 
sible exception of the convict game, are lamentably solid and unimaginative. Production 
is especially important in this play, the construction of which tends to produce a 
monotonous effect unless great finesse is employed. The story is that of a huge and 
intelligent nigger, who escapes from a U.S. prison and becomes Emperor of a lot of 
“ bush-niggers,” apparently on a lonely Indian island. In the first Act his court has 
deserted him and he is left in an empty palace with no companion but a cockney 
adventurer of a conventional theatrical type. This act is masterly, both in its rapid 
and easy presentation of a society and an atmosphere, and in its drawing of Jones’s 
courageous, audacious, good-humoured, unscrupulous, cunning, vainglorious 
character. The bush is up ; the tom-toms are beating ; he tries to get away with the 
loot. The play is tadpole-shaped : a fat head followed by a long thin tail. All the 
later scenes are in monologue. Jones gets away into the forest. Night falls. As each 
curtain rises he stumbles in, falls, dreams and raves. He is terrified successively by 
scenes from his own past, and by scenes from the tragic history of his race, slave-ships 
and witch-dances. In a state of hysteria, he dispels each vision by a shot from a 
revolver. All the time the tom-toms beat; at the end they invade the stage and 
Jones’s subjects kill him behind the scenes. This is an anti-climax ; nothing but a 
murder on the stage, or at least horrible screams off, would have been adequate 
after what has gone before. But apart from this, the play is remarkably good: 
there is certainly a stunt element, but there is scarcely a word wrong, the suspense 
(until the end) is finely maintained, and the central character is a real creation. 
_ Conrad, in The Nigger of the Narcissus, wrote : 

He held his head up in the glare of the lamp—a head vigorously modelled into deep 
shadows and shining lights—a head powerful and misshapen with a tormented and 
flattened face—a face pathetic and brutal: the tragic, the mysterious, the repulsive 
mask of a nigger’s soul. 


_ This is what Mr. O’Neill draws. Mr. Paul Robeson, himself a coloured man, played 

_ Jones splendidly. Here, one may add, is a play mainly monologue, which is a success. 
So could a play be which was all duologue. The conventional stage superstitions are 
_ quite invalid. The sole test is whether or not an audience is held. But that it is more 
_ difficult to hold an audience with prolonged monologue or duologue may be granted. 
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ARCHITECTURE 


FOUR NEW CHURCHES NEAR LONDON 


HAVE not seen Liverpool Cathedral since 1915, and have no very clear memory, 
of what I saw. Photographs show it to be a great building designed by a very able 
architect in the manner that Churchmen with but few exceptions demand! 
Reason and instinct, even prejudices if you will, lead one to believe that, masterly 

as this building is, a great opportunity has been lost. 

The building is a study in the language of the Middle Ages. It is a great pros 
cenium arranged as the background for the services of the Church as is the scenery 
for an historical play in which no anachronism can be tolerated. It makes the bole 
but fantastic claim that Christianity reached its prime in medieval days anc 
can only be appreciated by us to-day when the setting of that era is forcibly recreatec 
to make us forget the march of time. I claim no deep knowledge of the needs of Church: 
men, but to me the association of Christianity with the Gothic arts denies the constam 
life of the religion which English Churchmen desire to serve. Their preference fon 
this style suggests that they hold that Christianity is no longer suited to this ages 
It is as though they wished to maintain a dying tradition for the enjoyment of a few 
who attempt to ignore the passage of time, the development of the sciences and tha 
changed civilisation in which we live. 

It may be asked ‘“‘ What has this line of thought to do with building ?” “ Is nov 
Christianity a thing of the Spirit?” “‘ Does it matter in what style its churches are 
designed ?” If I understand the thing aright the answer is, “‘ So long as the style 
used does not provide a false atmosphere it matters not at all what the manner o: 
building may be.” From this it follows that the deliberate revival of the manner 0: 
men long dead clouds perception and dazes the mind by artificially prepared surround- 
ings. The Faith is loaded with a burden of academic learning which diverts from i: 
many who daily labour to maintain the real well-being of the human race in a lifé 
which constantly advances at the very heels of progress. The Faith is thus given the 
appearance of archaeology and is generally held to be a way of life to be studied as i: 
that science, and even perhaps to be practised by a few who in a leisured existence car 
afford to ignore the present. 

I have met men who indifferently presume that in Liverpool Cathedral they 
recognise that the Church is as much a thing of the past as are the building method: 
of the Middle Ages, and I have met others also who, while they deplore this practice 
of building ‘“‘ Gothick ” churches, believe that it is the sign of ignorance rather thar 
of decay. It is argued that if the thing represented by such buildings is real fo: 
to-day, surely there would be no such conscious looking to the past. . 

It is then with great interest that I turn from the biggest modern church to fou: 
lesser buildings in the neighbourhood of London, buildings which indicate tha: 
another spirit is abroad, that modern methods of building are not incompatible witl 
Christianity. It is wholesome to notice that none of the examples about which I writ: 
is perfect. They indicate growth rather than fruit. They point out the road alongs 
which I desire that architects shall move. 

The oldest of the four new churches that I have chosen is the Roman Catholi 
Church at Northfleet, near Gravesend. Here the same architect as is now engaged a 
Liverpool was responsible. The church is built in a brick not unlike the Londor 
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stock brick—yellow-brown in colour. A magni i 
unconsciously Gothic; reminiscent of that eae ee oe ete! 
such a tower as a child might draw if he wished to put in a picture hi ae f 
English landscape. It is not one which makes any appeal to she leanied Selaisis oe 
Unlike the Gothic churches of England, the nave is roofed with pantil ae ee 
pitched rafters and is ceiled flat within. It was this church tet it j = fi : od 
inspiring, that determined me to write on the subject of this article and * eh 
ae nies ard visit Northfleet and see this building Soe 
; e second church that I think has not yet recei ogniti i i 
is St. Saviour’s in Old Oak Road, Shepherd's Bel The howe eae — és . 
of an Institute for the Deaf and Dumb, and is designed by Mr. Edward Maufe ic i 
on it by chance as I was walking to see Mr. Atkinson’s building on the Wontivaed 
el “epee Aha one a is because it was so deliciously unexpected that 
ty highly. Mr. Maufe is an exceedingly clever architect. 
When confronted with the brilliant expression of the thoughts of so clever a mind 
some may be assailed by a doubt that the enthusiastic response it provokes is one which 
time, that sober master of sound judgment, may ultimately modify. Whether this 
may prove to be so or not, I am satisfied that this work is very good. Mr. Maufe has 
the skill to make use of the complex needs of his clients. On a limited site he has had 
to provide a house for the priest, a church, a billiard room, committee rooms, a large 
reading room, and other chambers of lesser importance. He has arranged the Insti- 
} tute rooms on the ground floor and in a masterly entrance porch has provided a 
staircase leading to the beautiful church above. I imagine that these buildings were 
not cheap, but I am convinced that the authorities who control the finances of the 
Institute will never regret having spent their money on them, for they must 
impress the generous with a sense that the community they shelter is well served ; 
ind that nothing is omitted which makes for the happiness and welfare of the un- 
‘ortunate persons for whom they are planned. 

It is difficult by writing of them to make living pictures of buildings which the 
— reader has not seen. Written words may remind one of the pleasure had from 
the actual contemplation of architecture, or may help the visitor, also, to enjoy those 
qualities which have delighted the writer. It is in the hope that I may do the latter 
and do it with sufficient skill to prompt at least some to put themselves to the incon- 
venience of journeying to Shepherd’s Bush that I am attempting here to give a very 
full description of Mr. Maufe’s work. 

First then : this architect has not dismissed from his mind memories of ancient 
Gothic churches. But he by no means allows his mind to be hampered by the learning 
of the archaeologist. He is as free of such lore as he is of a conscious desire to appear 
a modernist in the eyes of his fellows. The building is of brickwork throughout and 
the colour and texture of this chosen material are lovely, while at the same time it is 
free of the affectations which the jerry-builders occasionally, and Sir Edwin Lutyens 
often, enjoy when they ape the methods which were natural to the bricklayers of the 
_ sixteenth century. Alone the mullions, transomes and tracery of the windows are of 
_ Stone. 

___ The massing of the groups which form the whole is masterly. The church is raised 
well above the street, and holds its high walls and roof nobly above the other buildings. 
And it does this naturally ; the arrangement inevitably grows from the plan. These 
_ walls are not poised high above the rest for the sake of their effect. Reason, as well as 
_ the aesthetic sense, is satisfied. Externally, the beauty of the whole and of each part of 
the building separately depends on the varying planes of the brick walling. At the risk 
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of being tedious I will attempt to note examples of Mr. Maufe’s clever handling 
these contrasting surfaces. The parapet of the church sets back twice on weather 
brick courses, and at the angles of the low-pitched gable end the whole flanking wai 
appear to return against the sheer vertical wall which contains the large west *windot 
Thus at the west end the sense of height is increased. The broad plain surfaces of t 
church itself, treated with great simplicity, are the more impressive on account of the 
contrast with greater elaboration of the varying planes of the low porch and flanki: 
masses. These are really very elaborate ; yet because there is no carving and - 
moulding, and because the material is never changed one becomes aware of it or 
after a careful analysis of the devices employed. It should further be noted how mu 
emphasis is placed on the effects of perspective by the horizontal courses of weather 
brick following round the changing planes of the subtle plan. 

The design of the house is entirely satisfactory : here the balance of wall surf: 
to window opening delights the mind, and the use of narrow relieving arches flu: 
with the wall face set above the windows gives interest to those who pass, while th 
persons probably remain oblivious of the means employed to excite their admiratioc 
Nothing has been too unimportant for the architect’s consideration. By caref! 
design, gateposts, rain-water pipes, garden fence, the fanlight above the house-do: 
and many lesser features, have been made to contribute to the harmony and uni: 
of the whole. 

Before the climax is reached, namely, the interior of the church, one oth: 
matter deserves notice. The windows will be recognised by the least learne 
student of Gothic architecture to be filled with stone reproductions of that style : 
tracery which they have been taught to call ‘‘ Decorated net-tracery.’’ After perus: 
of the opening paragraphs of this article the reader may be amused to think me incop 
sistent when he hears that I find no fault here. I have satisfied myself that they a: 
not set in these walls in order to make the church a Gothic building. They are: 
tribute to the association of churches with medieval art which the unthinkir 
English public has accepted. They make besides a convenient framework in whicht 
set firmly the glazing. It is with pleasure also that I notice that this tribute is ne 
fulsomely or carelessly paid, for the glazing is arranged in squares of ordinary fort 
with no thought of recalling the picturesque lattices loved by the sentimental Victoriax 
The glass, too, is clear, neither befogged by a crinkled surface nor burdened with: 
doubtful pattern of coloured picture work and lead. 

The low stairs up to the church are just sufficiently wide and important to expres 
the fact that they lead to the principal part of the group of buildings, but they are ne 
so grand as to anticipate the thrill of surprise the visitor receives when he enters th 
church beneath a low gallery and finds before him a lofty chapel with such lovel 
contrasts of rich and gay colouring and whitened brickwork as would hay 
drawn a wonderful description from the fair lips of unhappy Scheherazade. Th 
colours, gold, green, white, black and blue have the brilliance, harmony an 
chastity of a sunny spring day. It is beyond my power to tell the effect thi 
church has, approached as it is after the contemplation of the severe and restraine 
colour and form of the outside, and after the progress up the low-ceiled stairway 
The form of the coloured roof with its dazzling tie-beams is masterly. It appear 
so right as one sits beneath it that it is only with an effort, and because of a desir 
to discover how it is done, that one realises how fitly it is developed from the plar 


* The orientation of the church is not that to which we are accustomed, but fo 
convenience I refer to the parts of this and the other churches as though the tradition: 
arrangement had in each case been adopted. 
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The other two churches that I advise my readers to visit are the new St. Katherine 
Coleman, and St. Augustine’s at Wembley—the first by Mr. Atkinson and the second 
by Mr. T. H. Lyon. Mr. Atkinson’s church is disappointing. When he designed 
the outside, he seems to have had in mind churches built in northern Italy. Inside, 
the predominant forms are the wide semi-circular lath and plaster wagon vault of the 
nave, the similar vault over the chancel turned from the same axis line as that of the 
nave, and at the extreme east end the lesser arch which in its turn is sprung from the 
same centre. The result is a continuous monotony that may have some claim to the 
virtues of chaste simplicity. 

Mr. Lyon’s church is as yet unfinished. But enough has been built to stamp it as 
the work of an original artist, and one who takes pleasure in compelling materials to 
yield to his vitality rather than in allowing them to suggest to him the forms most suited 
to them. I do not share with him the road along which he has chosen to approach 
Architecture, yet I advise no one who is interested in that art to miss seeing this 
result of his wayfaring. 

I particularly desire those readers of this article who have influence or authority in 
the Church to consider these four buildings in relation to the introductory remarks 
of this article, and to compare the living architecture I have attempted to describe 
with those churches which more commonly rise in response to the demand for 
“ Gothick ” architecture, an architecture which the vulgar, with its astonishing 
aptitude, has deadened with the name “‘ Church Architecture,” thus separating it 
from matters affecting real life. It is unnecessary for me to add that among the 
qualities of Christianity reality must surely be held to be the first. It is then unfair 
that it should be clothed in falsehood. 


A. R. POWYS 
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HARMONIUM. By Wattace STEVENS. Knopf. New York. $2.00. 
R. WALLACE STEVENS is best known in this country by Peter Qu 


at the Clavier, which remains his most considerable achievement. Any 
who saw the merits of that may be recommended to obtain this, his first, volu: 
Mr. Stevens, superficially, bears some of the marks of the feebler experimenta: 
in the two continents. His verse is mostly “ free ”’ ; he is almost always at first sii 
and sometimes at second sight, obscure ; and his titles include Invective age 
Swans, The Paltry Nude Starts on a Spring Voyage, Domination of Black, Le Mor 
de Mon Oncle, The Comedian as the Letter C, Exposition of the Contents of a € 
Cortége for Rosenbloom, Gubbinal and Colloquy with a Polish Aunt. If the timid rea: 
after a survey of this list, should come upon such a poem as The Virgin Carryt: 
Lantern he might well suppose that either Mr. Stevens was above his head or (m 
probably) that Mr. Stevens was talking nonsense. Here is the poem : 
There are no bears among the roses, 
Only a negress who supposes 
Things false and wrong 


About the lantern of the beauty 
Who walks, there, as a farewell duty, 
Walks long and long. 


The pity that her pious egress 
Should fill the vigil of a negress 
With heat so strong. 


This, I confess, beats me ; so does The Emperor of Ice-Cream ; so, at presentt 
various passages all over the place. But there is enough in the parts that I comprel 
to show that Mr. Stevens must always know what he means and what he is tryine 
do. This would be so, even without the few poems which are conventional in ti 
lucidity. Sunday Morning is almost 'Tennysonian in language and movement. "’ 
is the ending : 

We live in an old chaos of the sun, 

Or old dependency of day and night 

Or island solitude, unsponsored, free, 

Of that wide water, inescapable. 

Deer walk upon our mountains, and the quail 

Whistle about us their spontaneous cries ; 

Sweet berries ripen in the wilderness 

And, in the isolation of the sky, 

At evening, casual flocks of pigeons make 

Ambiguous undulations as they sink, 

Downward to darkness, on extended wings. 


But the tendencies in Mr. Stevens, which lead to his excesses of obscurity and abr1 
ness elsewhere, are indicated even here in the content. It is Sunday morning an) 
tries to look at the world as though religion of any kind had never been inven, 
with a completely fresh eye and not even a materialist prepossession ; as an Agno 
Adam might do, a man with exquisite faculties, strong impulses and no experi 
whatever of revelation, whether personal or reported. 


Mr. Stevens, in fact, is in violent reaction against the accepted and the obvious. 
He is acutely aware of the dangers of conventional thought and conventional expres- 
sion : he will repeat no creed mechanically, look at nothing through another man’s 
eyes, use no clichés, be drugged by the easy melody of no established form. He will 
attempt to see everything and think about everything freshly for himself, and express 
himself in a direct and economical speech which will as accurately as possible reflect 
his experiences. It is a superhuman task ; and the struggle for complete individuality 
and detachment leaves him, as it must leave all who undertake it, a little exhausted. 
The determination to be different, too, results in the baby being thrown out with the 
bath: all great poetry, by virtue of its reflection of universal experience, gives some- 
thing to the ordinary reader though it gives more to the minority. Mr. Stevens can 
appeal only to a small intellectual minority who have the brains and the education 
to follow his movements, and the subtlety to appreciate his subtlety. To these, 
though even these he may sometimes irritate by his making of plain things dark, he 
does give something peculiarly his own : the vision of an original painter, new light 
on new things, and faint emotions humming in a faint music. Now and then his work 
reminds one of the metaphysical vers-de-societé of Mr. Eliot ; as a rule he is peculiarly 
himself : there is a flavour in Peter Quince and certain of the other pieces which one 
gets nowhere else. It does not ravish but it quietly delights ; and its appeal cannot but 
be even more limited than that of Proust and Henry James. 

He meditates on Thirteen Ways of Looking at a Biackbird, fragmentary ejaculations 
which are certainly not composed, in the orthodox sense, but have a Japanese clarity : 

I do not know which to prefer, 
The beauty of inflections 

Or the beauty of innuendoes, 
The blackbird whistling 

Or just after. 


There: we have the critical side of him. Elsewhere he is more than an analyst. 


He can sprout with: 
. Forms, flames, and the flakes of flames. 


But the flames when they come are very precisely noted. Frigidity cannot be 
avoided ; the art never conceals the art, or at least not all of it ; it is difficult to imagine 
Mr. Stevens emitting an ordinary human cry. We may be thankful, however, for 
what we get from him, even be it only a new way of looking at bananas and a_new 
angle on the operations of worms upon corpses. The same thing may be said about 
the odd poem in which he puts a round jar on a hill in Tennessee and it gives a new 
form to the whole wilderness around it ; and the poem, rather akin to Mr. Lawrence’s 
latest works, about bantams among pines. One would rather, since one prefers an 
artist not to throw his mere notes at us, that he were less addicted to the recording 
of casual meditations in brief fragments of subdivided prose: Theory is rather the 
germ of a poem than a poem, though very suggestive. Mr. Stevens would be an 
even more interesting writer if he would let himself alonea little more, if he would 
realise that an elaboration of form has its value, and if he could also persuade himself 
that writing was meant to be a means of communication. But a rare talent is a rare 


talent ; and he has one. 
i Or 
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CHRISTINA ALBERTA’S FATHER. By H. G. Wetts. Jonathan Capex 
7s. 6d. 


ONE INCREASING PURPOSE. By A.S.M.Hurtcuinson. Hodder & Stough: 
ton. 7s. 6d. 


MAYFAIR. By Micuaet ARLEN. Collins. 7s. 6d. 

STOLEN IDOLS. By E. Puitiies OpPpENHEIM. Hodder & Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 
THE PERENNIAL BACHELOR. By ANNE ParrisH. Harpers. $2. 
AUTUMN. By Lapistas St. REYMoNT. Jarrolds. 7s. 6d. 


akin a great deal of observation, including an intensive course compressed intt 
the past fortnight, I have come to the conclusion that the formula for a Bes: 
Seller may best be expressed by the symbol S?—sentimentality raised to the secon 
power. It is not sufficient that the author himself be sentimental about his characters 
they in turn must be sentimental about something. A working definition might b: 
“A Best Seller is a story by a sentimental person about sentimental people.” I! 
either factor is lacking, I suspect that the novel will not reap the royalties which « 
least five of the above list may justly anticipate. If the author be cynical or eve: 
detached about his sentimentalists, itis likely that the crowd will distrust him as 
Superior Person ; whereas if his eyes grow moist over a lot of iron-nerved rogue 
with no proper human feelings he will be set down as a ninny. 

Mr. Wells touches our hearts about a poor lunatic who suffers about the unhapps 
ness of the world because it no longer enjoys the ample ease which it possessed whe: 
he ruled it thousands of years before as Sargon, King of Kings ; Mr. Hutchinso* 
endeavours to make us unhappy about a muddle-headed ex-soldier who cannot unden 
stand why the war spared him until his dead mother reveals to him that it was for ' 
great Purpose, the itinerant preaching of some vague gospel ; Mr. Arlen tender! 
shows us how cads may chivalrously sacrifice themselves for the women they love 
or have loved ; Mr. Oppenheim asks our sympathy for a noble youth who steal 
Chinese idols from a temple that the estate of his forefathers may be saved from th 
cruel folk who deal in mortgages ; and Mrs. Parrish sobs audibly all through her tale c 
mother and daughter who are desperately resolved to sacrifice themselves for thei 
idolised son and brother at all costs. Only M. St. Reymont stands apart from thi 
galaxy of tender hearts, and would not fit at all into this chronicle if not for the fac 
that Mrs. Parrish too has received the cachet of a literary jury—her novel, it seem: 
has also won a prize, which if not so exalted as the Nobel, yet seems to have bee: 
more extensively competed for. ; 

I do not mean to suggest that sentimentality of itself damns a novel, or that a 
novels possessing it are on the same level. Mr. Wells’ Christina Alberta’s Father i 
in many senses a good book, whereas The Perennial Bachelor is in any sens 
whatever a bad one. The others have merits, but they must be looked for unde 
layers of treacle. ; 

Mr. Wells’ most engaging characters are usually bewildered little men, and hi 
present hero, Albert Edward Preemby, is as likeable as almost any of his predecessor: 
Having been bullied into marriage and hen-pecked thereafter, he emerges surprising] 
after his wife’s death, sells her laundry business, and gives himself over to his dominar 
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interests, the lost continent Atlantis, reincarnation and spiritualism. The prank of an 
undergraduate during a seance upsets his somewhat feeble mentality, and he conceives 
himself to be the great tuler Sargon, whose mission it is to set the wrongs of the world 
(according to Mr. Wells) right. After leading a parade of disciples in Holborn he is 
arrested and sent to an insane asylum. Here, of course, the author characteristically 
spreads himself about the horrors society inflicts upon the insane. The facts thus 
revealed should be immediately brought to the attention of the Home Secretary. Mr. 
Preemby finally escapes, contracts pneumonia, and dies amidst a sorrowing sym- 
posium of intelligentsia. 

Sharing interest with the hero is his daughter, or as she turns out to be, his wife’s 
daughter, Christina Alberta. This young woman is supposed to represent the modern 
generation, which, in the view of Mr. Wells and many of his contemporaries, ex- 
presses itself principally through bobbed hair, short skirts and illicit love affairs with 
people it doesn’t really like. Christina Alberta is that kind of young person, and sadly 
overturns our hopes of her by refusing in the end to marry a perfectly nice young 
man who has rescued her father and wants to write novels. Nevertheless, though 
there is a good deal that is ridiculous in her conventional attributes, there is some- 
thing attractive about this essentially serious-minded girl ; the escape of the couple 
from the unsympathetic domination of Mrs. Preemby and their subsequent adventure 
together constitute a charming portion of the book. 

But, of course, having created two interesting people and set a promising story 
moving, Mr. Wells eventually subordinates them to his ideas upon the world and its 
future. There is little use in discussing this aspect of his talents ; either one agrees 
with his point of view and finds it stimulating, or one disagrees and is bored with it. 
The other two possible combinations may exist, but I have never chanced upon a 
reader who held them. One holds the attitude which agrees with such dicta as 


. . . Art, science, public service, creative work of every sort, these are parts of what 
you, I suppose, would call the race mind, parts of the race life. Every man who matters 
is a fresh thought, a fresh idea. He is himself still, it is true, but his significance is that 
he comes out of his past and out of his condition and he flows on to further men. This is 
the new realisation that is changing all the values in human life. It is happening every- 
- where. Even in the books and reading of to-day you can see the thing happening. 
History now becomes more important than biography. What made up the whole of life 
in the romantic past ; the love story, the treasure story, the career, getting on, making a 
fortune, the personal deed and victory, the sacrifices for an individual friend or love of 
leader ; remains no longer the whole of life and sometimes not even the leading interest 
in life. We are passing into a new way of living, into a new sort of life, into new relation- 
ships. The world which seemed not to be changing any more is changing very swiftly 
- - . in its mental substance. : 


or one doesn’t. But if the implications of this paragraph be true, if the fortunes of the 
individual are no longer to be the substance of literature, but of the mass, race or 
group, then Expressionism is to be our art of the future—which is either a deplorable 
prospect or a reductio ad absurdum. But Mr. Wells on literature is not always sound— 
one of his characters, a writer, owes his fine, terse style to his laziness, which prevents 
_ him from using two words where one would do. Mr. Wells is a sufficiently experienced 
author to know that the reverse is the actual process—the one word is harder to write 
than the two. It seems as grave an error as his belief that one could master auction 
bridge in a week. : 

Mr. Hutchinson is one of the most instructive phenomena of our day, and one of 
the most disheartening. He proves that, in order to sell a hundred thousand copies, 
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one need not be able to write well, or even to construct a story logically ; th 
invertebrates will do as well as human beings; that originality, even clarity, of thoug 
are of less consequence than an inarticulate rendering of the inarticulate feelings 

the multitude. Mr. Hutchinson is the most naked of sentimentalists ; if he were D 
so rapt he would probably be ashamed of his state ; and his sincerity, about whi 
so much is made, is the sincerity of the travelling lady who, on asking a waiter f 
the French word for bread, said “ Pang ? Isn’t that funny ! But it really is bread, ys 
know.” One just cannot argue about such naive, submerged simplicity. One passa 
of many that might well be quoted as an example both of the style and matter 

One Increasing Purpose is the following : 

They call it love. 

It is not love. Such passions, Andrew’s for Linda, Linda’s (at that and at su. 
moments) for Andrew, are passions only ; gusts of appetite, inflamed desires, and nothi: 
have to do with love. It is not love, it is the sex attraction, nothing more ; of which. 
build a craft to dare the marriage main is to put out to sea a pleasure-boat, keelle: 
unballasted, without a compass, unprovisioned, doomed. Love is not blind, it is a 
seeing ; passion is blind, its appetite its only guide. Love is a helping and a sharir 

giving and forgiving, and in the process welding two indissolubly one. This s: 
attraction is all taking, a hungry wolfish thing. . . . 


Etc., etc. 

After the sincerity of Mr. Hutchinson, even Mr. Arlen is refreshing. Mr. Ar 
would faint if he were to be called sincere ; he tries desperately to attain the cynii 
badinage which is the only proper utterance for the darling of Mayfair, and it is ratk 
cruel that fate should make him the enfant gdté of suburbia. It is the latter local. 
which perpetually delights to hear that kind hearts may beat under coronets, or wh 
ever the phrase may be, and Mr. Arlen knows how to demonstrate this ancia 
aphorism while keeping his reader in momentary suspense that perhaps in this one c: 
the villain may turn out not to be a villain after all. If I were a suburban matro 
too, should adore Mr. Arlen. This sentimental young man with a taste for roc 
language, and a longing gaze for shining cars, Ritz menus and Lobb boots would v 
straight to my motherly heart. 

The four volumes entitled The Peasants, by M. St. Reymont, gained for their au 
the Nobel prize. It is impossible to judge by Autumn, the first of the four to appe 
English, just how worthy an achievement the work is. The book treats. with h 
realism of the life of the Polish peasant, showing him principally in relation to o 
dominating emotion, greed. The character-drawing is strong and vivid, the cent 
character, Boryna, being a man of unusual force ; he is situated somewhat in 
position of the hero of Turgenev’s Lear of the Steppes, and is reminiscent of him ; 1 
Boryna is far too astute and shrewd and his grasping children too weak to per= 
them to assert the fatal ascendancy the Russian’s daughters gained over him. I 
my guess that the other three volumes, soon to be published, will prove M. 
Reymont to be an author of considerable power, a novelist worthy of internati 
consideration, but not one of the most distinguished winners of the famous prize. 


MILTON WALDMA 
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WORDS AND IDIOMS. By Locan PearsaLt SmitH. Constable. qs. 6d. 


THEZENGLISH COMIC CHARACTERS. By J. B. Priesttey. The Bodley 
Head. 7s. 6d. d 


EXPRESSIONISM. By HERMANN Bane. Translated by R. T. GrieBLe. Frank 
Henderson. 6s. 


BETWEEN THE OLD WORLD AND THE NEW. By M. P. Witcocks. 

Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 
gS HERE is a peculiar tedium,” writes Mr. Pearsall Smith in his preface, “a 
_special kind of boredom which seems inseparable from books on words, and I 
certainly never intended to add still another to the many publications of this kind.” 
But he need not have been concerned ; he is able to impart not only the fruits of his 
research, but the pleasure that he took to it: his enthusiasm is infectious, and our 
interest never flags as we accompany him round his small museum. Of the five essays 
in his book—or let us continue our metaphor and speak of the five rooms into which 
he has collected his specimens—the first, containing “ English Sea-Terms,”’ is perhaps 
the least satisfactory. s 

It suffers from compression and overcrowding ; for, in spite of the good resolution 
in his preface, he does not quite overcome the temptation to “ display” his specimens 
here, and then affords us but a cursory explanation. We should like to have hung 
rather longer over his cases of salt words ; to have had more dates and details of their 
origins and romantic travels ; but he exhibits them briefly, in heaps, and hurries us 
along, reluctant and confused, into his next room of “ English Words Abroad.” 
But here we are allowed to linger, to become engrossed, while Mr. Pearsall Smith, 
with his selection of foreign borrowings from our vocabulary collected round him 
and a gentle whimsical twinkle in his eye, “‘ presents us a kind of mirror in which we 
see the character of our race reflected.” 

~ If we isolate and study [he says] the English element in continental languages, we 

may hope to find it an expression of English character, and an indication of the con- 

tribution which our race has made to the civilisation of Europe—of the special 

domains of human activity in which it has been most fertile in ideas. 


This he proceeds to do, and shows us that the departments of the European 
vocabulary in which the English element (¢.e., “ both the words and meanings 
borrowed from our speech ”) predominates, are those of politics and sport. ‘T’o other 
departments of human activity we contribute largely as well; but “‘ our language, 
with the exception of Deist, Pantheist, Puritan, Quaker, Presbyterian, and the recent 
Salvation Army has added little to the vocabulary of religious faith ; save for mess, 
which is perhaps of nautical origin, it had, until the late war, given Europe no military 
terms; .. . Pre-Raphaelite as the description of an English School, and the modern 
aesthete, are so far our only artistic exports ; and Benjamin Franklin’s harmonica the 
only contribution of our race to the world’s vocabulary of music.” 

Much else goes to complete Mr. Pearsall Smith’s mirror ; and in it we see “the 
Englishman who made, early in History, a remarkable appearance on continental soil 
as a Goddam ” and then “ with his active life as a politician and a sportsman, his home, 
his comfort, his strong drinks and solid foods, . . . impressed himself upon the 


continent of Europe.” 
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How absurdly British, how like a company of British tourists seen abroad, all these: 
words are—beefsteak, waterproof, comfort, sport, and how aggressively the national 
character sticks out from each ! 

Is not this illuminating ? A caricature ?—of course ; but a caricature which is,; 
unfortunately, made in England. 

This is our favourite collection, and so we have devoted space to it ; but it is noc 
more than a predilection, so much there is everywhere of varied interest. Other1 
visitors may prefer the next room, where there are only four words—Romantt¢ ,. 
Originality, Create and Genius—and Mr. Pearsall Smith traces the history of their 
separate strange adventures ; or his collection of “‘ English Idioms ” ; or his selectiona 
from the more vigorous terms in our popular speech that have influenced the standard: 
language. Let them investigate for themselves this important little work, with its: 
cargo of learning, laboriously yet lovingly acquired, carefully sorted and packed away.. 

There are few people better qualified than Mr. Priestley to write such a series of 
essays as this new volume of his contains, for, apart from the fact that he is one of the: 
soundest and most industrious of our younger critics, he is very definitely and happily; 
not among those “‘ unfriendly critics of England and Englishmen ” to whom he: 
alludes. His preferences are clear enough, he is able to bring, with his habitual, 
humour, insight, and style, the requisite love and understanding of England to his: 
analysis of the Comic Characters of her literature. And they are all here ; all we could 
have wished to meet. again—Parson Adams, The Brothers Shandy, Mr. Collins, 
Prince Seithenyn, The Shakespeareans, The Dickensians—selected with that dis- 
crimination which we are accustomed now to expect from Mr. Priestley. He reads: 
with judgment and a ready sympathy ; before his kindly-critical eye the scene, in alll 
its detail, springs again to life, and character, as though conscious that it is intelli-. 
gently noticed, comes forth to meet him. ve 

The concluding sentences of his essay on Bully Bottom furnish a good example of 
his ability to vitalize character and evoke it from the printed page : 

He is English, and he is conceited, ignorant, dogmatic, and asinine, but there 
stirs within him, as there does within his fellow workmen even now, a poet andk 
humourist, waiting for the midsummer moon. And lastly, he is not dead, . . . . fon 
I saw him myself, some years ago, and he had the rank of Corporal and was gloriously 
at ease in a tumble-down estaminet near Amiens, and there he was playing the tyrant, 
the lover, and the lion all at once, and Sergeant Quince and Privates Snug and 
Starveling were there with him. 

They were paying for his beer... . . 


_ Both Herr Bahr and Miss Willcocks start from the premise that art and the “‘ Spirit 
of the Age ” interact upon each other, but the inferences drawn by each are strangely 
dissimilar. Herr Bahr is concerned primarily with the art of painting: Miss Will- 
cocks with literature, and both are subject to outbursts of pure eloquence which make 
rather tiresome reading. 

Herr Bahr deals with the newest school of painting, the many sects and groups o! 
which he classes together and labels “ Expressionist.” He admits that, althougt 
puzzled, he would not allow himself to feel outraged by cubism and futurism. He 
remembers the attitude of the public towards impressionism when it was the new 
movement in art ; how Napoleon turned in disgust from Manet’s first painting, while 
the Empress cried out in alarm and the whole court was convulsed in laughter. 

But he also remembers that, in spite of the dicta of the connoisseurs who would have 
none of this so-called art, the Manets and Millets rose steadily in public estimation 
and—which is really important—in price. So it was no wonder that a succeeding 
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generation pointed the finger of scorn at the undiscerning. Might not the same thing 
happen again—even when it is a question of pictures “‘ which after long effort one 
surmises to be indications of roofs, blurred in the thick grey atmosphere of a large 
city,” but which the catalogue probably describes as “ Self-Portrait,” or “ Lady with 
Mandoline ’’ ? One can never be sure, so it behoves one to be wary. Impressionism, he 
is convinced, represents “ the highest expression ”’ of the spirit of his generation : 
expressionism might conceivably have a similar function to fulfil for this. At any rate 

Technique changes only when the mode of seeing has changed. . . . A man views 
the world according to his attitude towards it. . . .”’ A new manifestation in art 
must be the result of a new attitude to life. 

So far, so good. It is when Herr Bahr tries to present the theories his study of 
expressionism led him to form that he becomes unsatisfactory. He frankly confesses 
to confusion of thought ; to being unable to formulate clearly his ideas, and quotes 
extensively from Goethe’s “‘ Wanderjahre ” to prove that the longest way round is 
the shortest way home when the exact meaning you wish to convey is not very clear 
to yourself. 

In other words, he endeavours to make his conclusions understood through a series 
of digressions rather than by defining them in a few concise sentences. He recognises 
three possible attitudes of mind for the artist ; that of the impressionist, who is in 
revolt against the subjective nature of vision and aims at trapping the impression 
“at its first contact,” before it has had time to become “humanised ’”’ ; that of the 
expressionist, who is exclusively concerned with what his own mind does to the 
impression ; and a third, midway between the two, which contrives to combine them 
both. This last he ascribes to Cézanne. All three are, of course, purely subjective. 

Cézanne, in his effort to understand the principles underlying appearance, and 
Manet and Monet, in the endeavour to separate the appearance from the observer, 
are, by the very nature of things, just as “‘ subjective ”’ as Picasso and his confréres 
who are interested only in their own reaction to appearance. But the expressionist 
alone refuses to attempt the impossible. It is in the turning away from the external 
world to the world “‘ within,” expressed by these artists’ scorn of ‘‘ representation,” 
that Herr Bahr recognises the spirit of this generation. The book ends in a chapter 
entitled ‘‘ The Whole of Goethe,” exalted in tone and religious in flavour, but 
singularly inappropriate to the matter under discussion. 

Miss Willcocks ascribes an even more important function to the artist, who, in her 
opinion, not only reflects the spirit of his age, but, to a greater degree, makes the 
personality of his generation. In her own words “. . . when a creator of fictitious 
characters pours them forth with sufficient vigour and life-likeness, he also is 
influencing the world where men act. When such a man depicts personality, he not 
only depicts what is; he creates what shall be.” This is only a half-truth. For although 
it is true that the human animal has still much of the monkey in him and loves to 
imitate, even to the extent of mimicking a complete “ character,” yet it cannot be 
held that he himself is changed into the personality he assumes. He remains funda- 
mentally the same under all the affected tricks of speech and modes of thinking, and 
it requires an emotional shock powerful enough to alter the attitude to life, an 
“ awakening,” in fact, to bring about any real change of being. But Miss Willcocks 
is happy in her conviction that humanity marches ever forward to some splendid 
unknown goal; that automatically a new consciousness Is being evolved. It is a 
comforting thought—like a hand in the dark—but it is no longer of any use to those 
who are unable to detect any signs of this progress in the history of their own time. 

J. R. ACKERLEY 
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LETTERS OF JAMES BOSWELL. By C. B. Tinxer. 2 vols. Oxford Univers: 
Press. 36s. 


THE PLEASANT MEMOIRS OF THE MARQUIS DE BRADOMI 
Constable. 15s. 


THE LETTERS OF MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. Selected, with an Intx 
duction, by R. BRIMLEY JoHNSON. The Bodley Head. 6s. 


HE two volumes of Boswell’s letters collected and edited by Mr. Tinker, p» 

fessor of English literature at Yale University, are a real addition to Johnsoni 
literature. Boswell is only just recovering from Macaulay. In fairness, it must 
remembered that the victim had all the faults that least appealed to his critic. Fre 
the son of Zachary, an austere father of the Clapham sectarians, who like the Gnost! 
were ‘‘ averse to pleasures of sense,” poor Bozzy could expect scant mercy, and t' 
“ fool’? and “‘ sot” theory got an unfair start. A man may drink too much 
occasions without being a sot; and, after all, his drinking was always convivial, a: 
for the sake of the good fellowship it engendered, and like many men of great vivact: 
he was subject to fits of terrible depression, which turned him to the vintners t 
relief. 

Was he the fool Macaulay asserts ? These two volumes, at any rate, dispose of ox 
point : “‘ He has printed many of his own letters, and in these letters he is alwa: 
ranting or twaddling.”’ Macaulay, no doubt, had in mind the letters to Andr« 
Erskine written at the age of twenty-three, and full of all the faults one wow 
expect in such youthful effusions composed, as Mr. Tinker very properly points 0% 
“‘ with an eye single to the printing press.”” If Macaulay had read these two volumm 
he might have reconsidered his judgment. In an early one we read : : 

I am writing this in the Inner Temple in the chambers of a very intimate friex 

He is a sober and grave man. Indeed, I have a satisfaction to think I am most happyy 

such company, which is a proof that I am at bottom a sober and grave man myeelf. 


‘There is no reason to doubt the sincerity of this ; the letters are candid or nothin 
He is as frank as Pepys, without his cypher. His shameless sincerity was the rr 
secret of his success ; he was the first to realise how universal is the appeal of 1 
personal note, that individuals are interesting for what they are as much as for wh 
they do, and in arriving at that, you must not shirk their faults any more than he « 
his own. Another count in the indictment is that “ in all his books there is not a sin: 
remark on politics which is not either commonplace or absurd.” Yet we find bi 
writing to the Bishop of Derry in 1779: i 
__ As I never could believe that a majority of our fellow subjects on the other side of « 
Atlantic would choose to leave their property at the mercy of the King’s subjectsé 
this island, neither can I believe that all Ireland, Dublin excepted, would be for ° 
‘Union. . . . I cannot help being clearly of an opinion that the capital of Ireland wow 
suffer sadly by an Union. . . . Let us, my Lord, be satisfied to live on good and eq 
terms with our Sovereign’s people of Ireland as we might have done with our Sovereig 
“people of America, had they been allowed to enjoy their Parliament or Assemblie 
Ireland enjoys hers : and instead of calling the Irish a deluded people and attempt 
to grasp them in our paws, let us admire their spirit. | 
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I would not have been one of those who rejected the petitions from America. No, 
not for half the British Empire. Yet I am a Tory still. 


These are hardly the observations of a fool. Nor is he shown as a bad son, or any- 
thing but a kindly if somewhat erratic husband. 

His letters to Sir David Dalrymple, afterwards Lord Hailes, are not merely sensible 
ap but show the regard that distinguished man had for his youthful corres- 
pondent : 


My great object is to attain a proper conduct in life. How sad it will be if I turn out 
no better than Iam. . . . I must, however, own to you I have at bottom a melancholy 
cast which dissipation relieves by making me thoughtless, and therefore an easier, 
tho’ a more contemptible animal. 


There certainly was room for improvement. Boswell was a free liver, even for his. 
century. Before leaving, he had to arrange for the maintenance of a son, so as to enable 
him to leave England “ quietly and soberly.” The friendship with Johnson had just 
begun : 
I am often with him ; some nights ago we supt by ourselves at the Mitre Tavern and 
sat over a sober bottle till 2 in the morning. 


Utrecht was not so dull as he feared : 

There are so many beautiful and amiable ladies in our circle that a quire of paper 
could not contain their praises, though written by a man of much cooler fancy and a 
much smaller handwriting than myself. 

But Zélide, whose portrait by Mr. Scott we have all been enjoying, was his favourite. 
She had all the modern cant, which shocks Boswell : 


Now, Zélide, give me leave to reprove you for your libertine sentiments. . . . You 


say if your husband and you loved each other only a little “‘ j’en aimerois surement un 
autre.” 


Indeed marriage is not attractive : 
Si je n’avais ni pére ni mére, je ne me marierois point. 


This is too much for her friend: 


and yet you would have your tender connections. Ah, poor Zélide, do you not see you 
would reduce yourself to the most despicable of all situations ? 


What could be sounder than his advice ? 
Respect the institutions of society, if imagination presents gay caprice, be amused 
with it, but let reason reign. 


This is dismissed by Mr. Scott as priggish, but the best advice often has that sem- 


blance. Although he writes, 
I would not be married to you, I would not be married to you to be a King, 


Tater on he changes his mind, but his father would have none of her, and she re- 
sumed her search for the essential husband, eventually to snare the reluctant De 
~ Charriére. She was the sort of woman everyone Saw as an ideal wife for someone else. 
We hear a good deal about his own “ tender connections, some of them of a 
ee peculiarly squalid kind, but his serious affairs were numerous. Miss ee to whom 
he turns for consolation, is rather troublesome. A near neighbour, with an estate 
E, 4Q 
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of her own, between two and three thousand pounds a year, eighteen, good-lookir 
also “ good-tempered, cheerful and pious, of whom my father is very fond.” Sti 
“ T will not be in a hurry, there is plenty of time,” is hardly the language of an arde 
lover, and he has to admit there was also an “ Italian angel ” who was unfortunate 
“ constant,” and some domestic trouble with a Circean charmer. who had clain 
serious, if not matrimonial. Miss Blair, it appears, is also in no hurry, and confess 
she likes Auchinleck better than its heir. They go to Othello together : 

I sat close behind and at the most affecting scenes I prest my hand upon her wai: 

She was in tears and rather leaned to me. 


But it was merely a penchant : 


I am exceedingly lucky to have escaped the insensible Miss B. and the furious Zélic 
for I have seen the finest creature that ever was formed. 


not merely “ like a Grecian nymph,” but £1,000 a year estate and £10,000 in reaa 
money. No wonder he “ never was so much in love.” 

He carved the first letter of her name on a tree, and cut off a lock of her hair, 
even took a vow of continence for six months. “‘ Perfect felicity . . . is now 
view,” but she was Irish, and in that land of unrest he meets his cousin, Margar1 
Montgomerie, in May, that fatal month, and in November, writes to Mrs. Thrald 
“* After much inconstancy, I am fixed in my choice of a wife,” and with all his failing; 
Boswell did not make a bad husband, and would probably have bored Zélide less tha 
Mons. de Charriére. 

The Pleasant Memoirs of the Marquis de Bradomin, whether genuine or not, a: 
obviously largely fiction. He is frankly a disciple of the Romantic school. The fov 
seasons of his life each yields its scandalous story, and he is left with white hair am 
one arm, telling the incident when love “ took leave of me, perhaps for ever: 
He is claimed as the ideal Don Juan, and this “ perhaps ” goes far to show it—thoug 
very religious, his repentance is never accompanied by regrets. The book is admirab: 
done into English. 

From these exotic pages, it is not a disagreeable change to turn to the charmir 
letters of Miss Mitford. They are full of all the literary figures of the day, and he 
sketches and criticisms are very shrewd. She writes of Madame D’Arblay’s Diary 
“‘ Dr. Johnson appears to the greatest possible advantage, gentle, tender, kind an 
true,” and it is interesting to learn of Mrs. Thrale : 

‘My own governess knew her as Mrs. Piozzi in Wales. She was there as a governes 
neglected{and uncared for . . . and that sweetest person sought her out . . . and gai 
her heart, hope and happiness. 


She gives us the contemporary view of Pickwick: 


So you never heard of the Pickwick Papers. Well! They publish a number once 
_month and print 25,000—the bookseller has made about £10,000 by the speculatior 
It is fun—London life but without anything unpleasant. A lady might read it all alouc 
and it is so graphic, so individual and true that you could curtsey to all his people as yo 
meet them in the streets. . 


A pleasant friendly little book with an excellent introduction. 
. CHARTRES BIRON 
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TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE 


THE CRUISE OF THE NONA. By H. BELLtoc. Constable. 155. 


DISCURSIONS ON TRAVEL, ART AND LIFE. By Ospert SITweLL. Grant 
Richards. 155. 


THE FALKLAND ISLANDS. By V. F. Boyson. Oxford : Clarendon Press. 
5s. 

WHALING. By Cuartes BoarpMAN Hawes. Heinemann. 1 5S. 

FAR AWAY UP THE NILE. By J. G. Muais. Longmans Green. 30s. 


A J HEN the good ship Nona spreads her sails and leaves Poole Harbour, with 
Mr. Belloc at the helm, we can be under no doubt as to our destination. 
We are for a cruise in the home seas. The helmsman hastens to explain. He is pre- 
pared to maintain “ the proposition that there is more exploration to be done in things 
familiar than in things unfamiliar.” That sounds suspiciously like a paradox, and the 
use of paradox is to Mr. Belloc “‘ as detestable as advertisement.’ But having said 
it, he sticks to his guns, as a man should : : 
What I mean is that where one knows a thousand things, each of those thousand 
things leads on to another thousand, and so quickly makes you a million. Whereas, 
where you know nothing, you go on from your first discovery to one or two more, and 
then to ten or a hundred all in a chain. So that the exploration of the known is like 
multiplication, and the exploration of the unknown is like addition. Or again, the survey 
of the known is like the sowing of a field with a manifold harvest ; whereas the surveying 
of the unknown is but the lengthening out of a trail. 


And so we turn the page, and come to another one, equally amusing, invigorating, 
gallant, virile. There is no poor stuff in this book—it marches on triumphantly from 
subject to subject, all about nothing in particular, but never once letting you nod. 
On page 221, Mr. Belloc himself has a sudden doubt : what about the reader trailing 
in our wake ? But ‘‘ why should I suppose him jaded when I have so many interesting 
things to say ?” And he is right. 

It is not that we are really told much about the home seas, nor even about the Nona. 
Most of the time we are exploring Mr. Belloc’s mind. But in this exploration his own 
argument is reinforced ; for here, where we already know a thousand things, each 
thousand leads to a thousand more—and every one worth discovering. The Nona, 


_ however, provides us with another paradox. Its condition is the very opposite to the 


condition of the owner’s mind. Mr. Belloc tells us how everything on a yacht should 
be ordered, where every object should be placed—“ get everything ship-shape,” he 
urges. Yet ‘‘ my own boat has usually come into port more like the disturbed nest of a 
dormouse than like the spick-and-span arrangement which I advise ; half the blocks 
will be jammed, the anchor will be caught under the bows, and as like as not the fluke 
of it hooked over one of the whiskers ; the falls will be all tangled up together.” 
But in the helmsman’s mind there are no tangles. Science, history, art, geography, 
pacifism, prohibition, every controversial subject—and all subjects are controversial— 
under the sun are all fitted neatly together into one harmonious whole without a single 


‘untidy inconsistency—rather like one of those trim racing yachts, which Mr. Belloc 


cannot abide. And it is a feature of such orderliness that in this spiritual ship you 
always find yourself back in the same place—at the anchor. chains, shall I say ? To 
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abandon metaphor, Mr. Belloc can never talk for long without bringing us back to thi 
great issue that means everything to him—the struggle for the soul of Europe. Hi 
sees the Roman Catholic Church and its opponents at death-grips—he sees that every 
time he thinks. “‘ Two great armies face each other, and the issue is doubtful.” Tha 
is his point of view, which everyone cannot share. Physically, however, he prefer 
the interior of the easy-going Broad-Church Nona. ; 
There is quite a lot of sailing-lore in this wonderful book—among other things ; 
discussion on tides and an ingenious explanation of why the ancients stepped thi 
masts of their square rig so far aft. But it is not, of course, a travel book, so much as 
statement of Mr. Belloc’s philosophy. And as it is a book impossible to review, excefy 
by quotations, let me end with this brave passage : 


We came to Berry Head, and opened Torbay. 

It is with Torbay as with the Fowey coast. I have known it only under such weather 
as leave a hint of heaven: never have I opened Torbay in passing Berry Head but — 
was morning, with the young sea delighting in a leading breeze ; and once, a draugt: 
to last for ever, I came up under such a dawn, and with so tender a dying crescent in th! 
sky that I spent an hour in Paradise. 

What are those days of glory ? They are not memories : are they premonitions, c 
are they visions ? 

I will hope they are premonitions, hints granted beforehand of a state to be attainee 
At the worst, they are visions of such a state lying all about us, the home of the Blessec 
which we are permitted to glimpse at for a moment, even those of us sad ones who ma: 
never reach that place. 

Such thoughts I had—and have had repeatedly—in this run of water under 
morning sky. It is inhabited, is all that air and sea, by something beneficent—at leas 
I have always found it so. 


The Parthenon bores Mr. Sitwell. So does the Cenotaph. The Pavilion at Bright 
is preferable—being nearer to the spirit of Baroque Art. But THz LONDON MERcuR® 
rouses him to fury. Those who write for it are “ ale-house wits.”’ Speaking in charaa 
ter therefore, I will simply say that Discursions on Travel, Art and Life is rather smat 
beer—cheerful, flavoursome beer, with plenty of sparkle and not a little froth—bu 
not the Audit Ale which its author evidently thinks it is. You notice that particular! 
if you happen to taste it immediately after Mr. Belloc’s noble brew. 

Considering the rigours of their climate and the small profits they have yielde: 
even to their hardiest inhabitant, the Falkland Islands have received a surprisim 
degree of attention from explorers, colonists, admirals and politicians. They have bee 
fought for by Frenchmen, Spaniards and British. In 1771, when the possession of th 
islands was a “ question ” between England and Spain, the great Dr. Johnson prc 
tested against the idea of going to war for 


an island thrown aside from human use, stormy in winter, barren in summer, an islan 
which not the southern savages have dignified with habitation ; where a garrison mu: 
be kept in a state that contemplates with envy the exiles of Siberia . . . a nest « 
smugglers in peace, and in war the refuge of future Buccaneers. 


But Johnson had never been nearer than Fleet Street to the object of his derision. 
and Sir Ernest Shackleton, whose unkind description of Port Stanley (a place of on 
street “ with the slaughter-house at one end and the cemetery at the other ”) is we 
known, was a prejudiced witness, for he went there only to raise help for the men k 
had left behind on Elephant Island, and every hour he was kept in the place wz 
torture to him. Flattering descriptions are few. Sir Richard Hawkins—son of S: 
John—saw the island from the sea in 1594, and thought “ it had likelihood to be a 
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excellent country.” And so—it may fairly be claimed—it has turned out to be. The 
early explorers pushed South, to escape from the northern cold, never dreaming of 
the stark Antarctic. But in doing so, they often stumbled upon sources of wealth 
more tangible than El Dorado. Of such are—or were—the great whale-fisheries. 
This source of wealth has been squandered as recklessly as could have been the gold 
of El Dorado. The supply is running short, and the Falkland Islands (where in 1912 
half the male inhabitants were profitably engaged in this industry, whereas no whaling 
operations have been carried on there since March, 1916) are, like many other places, 
awaiting with what patience they can, the inevitable international legislation to save 
the whales. 

Mr. V. F. Boyson’s description of the whaling industry is one of the most inter- 
esting features in his very complete and workmanlike account of these islands. He has 
some excellent illustrations, showing how the modern whale-catcher steamer shoots 
the whale, and afterwards “‘ plays ” it as a man might play a trout. It is amusing to 
compare this part of Mr. Boyson’s book with Mr. Charles Boardman Hawes’ enter- 
taining anecdotes of the old whaling industries of North America—now lost beyond 
recall. The American writer has collected many anecdotes of whaling in the days of 
sail, before the Civil War upset things there as completely as the Great War has upset 
the Falklands industry. It was a hard school, but time has softened its brutalities, 
and it is difficult not to share Mr. Hawes’ regret that old-fashioned whaling should 
have “ followed the great auk off the seas, and into the dim rooms of museums.” 

Mr. J. G. Millais is a first-rate naturalist and hunter, but he is a shockingly bad 
traveller. Such a statement as : ‘‘ One sea voyage is just like another ”’ leaves a born 
tripper like myself half-stunned with horror. It is what all really bad travellers think, 
but few have dared to say. Acting upon this theory of the deadly monotony of the 
Mediterranean, Mr. Millais tries to liven up his account of the voyage to Port Sudan, 
via Port Said, by retailing the conversation of his fellow-travellers. He says he found 
them dull. So do I. But things brighten up extraordinarily when we get away from 
the snobberies of civilisation and reach the land of Dinkas and Shilluks. [bex-hunting 
is more fun that tuft-hunting, after all. Accompanied by his son, Mr. Millais pene- 
trated into some of the least known districts of the Sudan. His chief objective was 
the giant eland, but a serious attack of dysentery put him out of action just as he 
reached the eland country. With remarkable courage Mr. Millais held on until his 
son had secured some specimens, but it is clear that this expedition came near to 
costing him his life. Both hunters are also artists, and the sketches with which they 
have illustrated this handsome volume are of unusual interest. I notice some points 
of disagreement with photographic records. Several animals—the Nubian Ibex, for 
instance—are shown, at the gallop, with all four feet off the ground at the same 
time. The camera never allows that—but the camera can be a fierce liar, just because 
it is so literal. Illustrating the Dinkas’ habit of standing upon one leg for hours at a 
time, Mr. Millais, junior, gives him the painful pose of an acrobat ; and here one sus- 
pects that the camera has the better of the argument. 


CLENNELL WILKINSON 
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TOPOGRAPHY AND ANTIQUITIES 


THE ROAD. By Hiarre Bettoc. Unwin. 7s. 6d. 
THE AUTHOR’S THAMES. By Gorpon S. MaxweLL. Palmer. 12s. 6d. 


THE ARTIST’S LONDON IN EIGHTY CONTEMPORARY PICTUR 
John Castle. 25s. 
MEDIAEVAL GARDENS. By Sir Frank Crisp. Lane. £6 6s. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF HAMPTON COURT. By Ernest Law. Bell. 
BYGONE RICHMOND. By H. M. Cunpati. Lane. tos. 6d. 
UNKNOWN WARWICKSHIRE. By M. Dormer Harris. Lane. 15s. 
THE HEART OF LONDON. By WALTER JERROLD. Blackie. 35. 
THROUGH LONDON HIGHWAYS. By Wa Ter JERROLD. Blackie. 3s. 


fi Be opposing claims of town and country, their associations, their contr: 
their reactions are implicit in most of the books on this list and very explicit 
some. An important stage in their common evolution has now been reached. UJ 
quite recent days transport was but a means to an end, now it is becoming more 4 
more an end in itself. The consequences of this fact are not obscure. When the railw 
came it contributed to the solitude and remoteness of the country. It drew the pe 
from the villages and the traffic from the roads ; the eighteenth-century villages sa 
in slumber along the white, silent, dusty roads. But the characteristic modern ma 
of conveyance had the opposite effect. The object of its charioteers was not to tras 
in the shortest possible time from town to town, but to enjoy a pleasant ride 4 
especially to those places still sleeping in their eighteenth-century garb. 

The road has become again one of the significant factors in modern life, its hist: 
and its mechanism, and Mr. Belloc has very fittingly undertaken to expound it, 
the open country shares with medievalism his turbulent and exhausting sympathi 
His learning and his love of research into the things that matter to him are spre 
bountifully over the pages of The Road, and as always when his prejudices are 1 
inflamed he is convincing and interesting, though his lucidity is sometimes labour 
To see manifestations of the English spirit in all aspects of our national life i 
function of Mr. Belloc, and so “ the English road has a character of its own wh 
clearly differentiates it from the other road systems of Western Europe.” So shar; 
the distinction that, since modern traffic recovered the use of the road through 
internal combustion engine, the new type of road, he discovers, is, after the langua 
the most striking novelty affecting the foreigner on his arrival. And this—like 
many unexpected things in English history—derives from the Reformation. 1 
magnificent Roman road system was as developed here as in any continental coun 
but in the Middle Ages it fell into decay, as indeed, it did throughout the ot 
provinces of the Empire. But there the parallelism ceases. In the seventee 
century the landlords became the supreme power in the land. The local road beca 
the unit, and the narrow, winding lanes leading from village to village formed 
basis of development when the third stage in the history of the road was reacl 
with the industrial revolution and the coming of the turnpike to meet the new « 
increasing demands of transport. On the continent the autocratic central governm 
took the matter in hand and established road systems on a scientific basis. To 1 
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history we owe our unplanned and charmingly writhing roads with their pleasant 
views. To it also we owe the fact that the Roman roads have left more remains, and 
are more traceable than in any other country. Two other contributory factors noted 
by Mr. Belloc are the magnificent system of waterways and the absence of military 
necessity. 

Along the shores of silver streaming Thames are towns, villages and suburbs, few 
of which have escaped having greatness thrust upon them by being selected as 
birthplace or residence by some celebrated folk, many of whom have painted in words 
or colours the charms of the riverside and its near hinterland. Mr. Gordon Maxwell 
has most conscientiously rambled through the valley from Windsor downwards, and 
faithfully recorded the names of all those dwellers therein who have left some literary 
or artistic memory, or other claim to notoriety and a place in the D.N.B. It is a 
formidable list. To go no farther than Hammersmith, we find J. M. W. Turner and 
Coleridge living in the Upper Mall, Thomson beginning his Seasons at a little old- 
fashioned inn, The Doves, and Jean Jacques Rousseau lodging at a grocer’s shop hard 
by. The old Brandenburgh House which once stood beyond the bridge was occupied 
by Prince Rupert’s pretty mistress, Margaret Hughes, and later by the egregious 
Bubb Doddington. Leigh Hunt wrote The Old Court Suburb in Roman Road, and 
there came Nathaniel Hawthorne to visit him. Here is a company to adorn any 
suburb, and its neighbours, Chiswick and Fulham, are scarcely less rich. At Twicken- 
ham we have another crowded preserve, Its fame rests chiefly on Pope and Walpole 
and their respective sets, and here Mr. Maxwell rescues from oblivion the Rev. 
George Townsend, surely the super-optimist, for in 1850, he journeyed to Rome 
with the expressed intention of converting the Pope to the Protestant religion. 

The book is, as a guide book should be, crammed with facts, and one notes a 
pleasing absence of otiose reflection and decorative comment. It is unfortunate, 
however, that it is not clothed in more seemly English : examples of the unrelated 
“and which ” appear on almost every page. The book is good enough to make it 
worth while to point this out, and it is adorned by some charming pictures by the 
author’s mother. 

What is the Artist’s London (‘‘ artist” in this case being synonymous with 
“painter ””)? Is it in its human life, its ancient monuments, its stately modern 
buildings, its grave eighteenth-century streets ? It is in all these, and more also: it 
is in its scaffolding, its road repairs and its soup kitchens ; even in Mr. George 
Clausen’s picture of mending a water-pipe. Every aspect of London life and archi- 
tecture is illustrated in the eighty plates by fifty different artists, and every school of 
modern art is represented. No hackneyed views are here : even St. Paul’s is caught 
in an unfamiliar aspect. But why has no one thought to catch that view of St. Pancras 
Hotel seen against the westering sun which turns it into a fairy palace as you come 
down Pentonville Hill ? Strangely beautiful is the woodcut in colour of the Interior of 
St. Paul’s by Emile Vergilleux, very modern Miss Laura Knight’s pen and wash 
drawing of the Regent Theatre, and Mr. Muirhead Bone’s Pall Mall East is a clean 
and arresting ‘“‘ statement.” ; 

Four essays introduce the illustrations. Mr. Drinkwater likes London sunny and 
well-defined. He has no use for a London fog-enshrouded. “ Whistler, however good 
an artist he may be, is no wholesome example.” ‘That’s as may be, but it is noteworthy 
that in all these pictures there is little or no trace of the impressionistic school. 
Mr. Laver tells us that London was at its apogee in the nineties. That, you will 
remember, was the London of Phil May and Aubrey Beardsley, of Oscar Wilde and 
the “ Talepitcher,” of Henley and the Rhymers’ Club. But it was not the South 
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African war which “‘ xaarked the end of an epoch.” It was the motor car and tk 
cinema which thrust out the hansom cab and the music hall, and with them tk 
atmosphere of humanism and sociability and goodfellowship which their mechanics 
supplanters cannot replace. 
It is a happy circumstance that the medieval painters depicted the surrounding 
of the sacred and classical personages in the homes, the furnishings and the costuma 
of their own day. To these charming anachronisms we owe most of the knowledge 
the gardens of those times, so diligently gathered by Sir Frank Crisp in these tw 
sumptuous volumes of Mediaeval Gardens. Here is the Garden of Gethsemanay 
enclosed in a wattle fence, and the Garden of Eden with flowers growing promiscuh 
ously amongst the grass, the veritable “ flowery mede.” All the fragrance of thi 
Middle Ages comes out in these lovingly depicted gardens with their orchards anaj~ 
their pleasaunces, their turf-topped seats and the long-robed figures strolling on thy — 
grass amongst the gillyflowers, the clove pinks, the periwinkles and the lilies, bug 
without treading any of them down. The explanation of this surprising fact is thaq 
the flowery mede came from Persia where people did not walk in the gardens, buy 
looked at them and breathed their fresh air. The primitive garden was but “a wattld} 
fence, a fountain and a pine.” Then came the Benedictines with their gospel | 
labour and made the desert blossom like the rose. Their famous monastery garderm 
of St. Gall is the earliest here depicted. To turn over the plates which Sir Frank} 
Crisp has collected with amazing industry—to the number of over 500—is to get 4 
most vivid picture of the life of those tumultuous and mysterious Middle Agess 
which ‘“‘ had every virtue except moderation and every vice except vulgarity.” 
But no picture exists of the pleasant garden in Poictiers, where Queen Radegondi 
walked with the holy Fortunatas while he made his simple verses. 5 
Richmond and Hampton Court bring us to the most modern developments of thes 
horticultural art. In both places the full tide of modernity flows past old Tude 
buildings and solemn eighteenth-century houses. Mr. Cundall has worked on a mass@ 
of material collected by Mr. Barker, the late librarian of Richmond Public Library,,) 
and produced what is, I am sure, the best description which exists of that famous® 
town ; while Mr. Law’s Short History of Hampton Court is a compilation from the 3 
author’s longer work. Both these books are well illustrated with reproductions of § 
old prints, and Mr. Herbert Railton has made some beautiful architectural drawings 
of Hampton Court. % 
I have seen a guide-book to Great Britain produced in America in which 
American author had, more suo, classified the counties of England in their orde 
beauty. In this list Warwickshire most unexpectedly came first, but after read 
Miss Harris’s book one is almost inclined to agree. Under the somewhat questi 
begging title of Unknown Warwickshire we have pleasant discourse of Stratford anc 
Warwick, but the rare and hidden bits are also revealed. Doubtless the good people: 
Birmingham know the charming village of Weston, and the church at Braile wi 
wonderful embroidered vestments (including a chasuble worked by Catherine o 
Braganza), and all the beauties of the Avon Valley, but the Londoner will find this 
excellent book from which to plan for himself a quiet holiday. pte | 
Mr. Walter Jerrold’s two books on London are a very competent description of the 
most prominent sights of the town, and includes everything that should be seen. 


first visit of a week—but he should not allow himself to refer to our most typ: 
London architect as Robert Adams. The fine coloured illustrations are by Mr. 
Ernest Haslehust. ; " 
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